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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all night. 
I know. I used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. And how tired 
I always was the next day! 


“I finally went to the doctor. He said I might be like a 
lot of people he’d seen lately: drinking too much coffee. 
He explained that some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time; suggested I start drinking Postum 
instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, can’t irritate 
your nerves or keep you awake. 


“I took his advice. And in just a few days I began to sleep 
better. Why don’t you try Postum for 30 days? You’ll find 
yourself sleeping better—and feeling livelier, too. And you'll 
like the way Postum tastes.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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A FEW MINUTES A DAY MAY 


ADD HEALTHIER, HAPPIER 
YEARS TO YOUR LIFE! 


Now...feel a new surge of 


Youthful Vitality 


in just one week.. 


Read how electrically-powered 
EXERCYCLE tones up blood 
circulation and helps promote: 


1. Youthful Vitality 

2. Slimmer Figure 

3. Strong, Healthier Heart 
4.Good Muscle Tone 

6. Improved Digestion 

6. Relaxed Nervous System 


Feel Youthfully “Alive” 


You can enjoy wonderful benefits toward better 
weight control, strengthening of the normal 
heart, quick relief from nervous strain, improved 
digestion and elimination. All this speedy im- 
provement can be yours, along with toned-up 
circulation of the blood—counteracting that slug- 
gish, tired-out feeling. 


Keep Heart Healthier! 


Blood circulation is affected as you grow older. 
A prominent physiologist states: “At age 40 the 
average man who hasn’t exercised has lost 40% 
of the circulation he had when he was 18!” Doc- 
tors agree that usually the better your blood 
circulatory system, the younger you stay in 
every way! Exercise helps keep heart muscles 
from becoming soft, flabby, weak—so important 
to your health and long life! 





Doctors realize the vital 
need for consistent, 
self-programmed exer- 
cise as a way of keeping 
fit, youthful, and active. 
Many own Exercycles 
themselves for the ty; 
of p mate —. 
ing” —_ le 
Exercycle! . 
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Keep Weight Down! 


If you eat more calories 
than you expend, you gain 
weight. If you expend 
more calories than you eat, 
you lose weight. For those 
who desire intelligent 
weight control, Exercycle 
provides a valuable ad- 
junct. It helps burn up 
calories. Every Exercycle 
ride is a positive aid in 
your weight control pro- 
gram, exercising all major 
body muscles in unison. 
And remember, overweight 
burdens the heart, and 
heart conditions are one of 
the nation’s prime killers. 


Beautify 
The Figure! 


Your daily Exercycle ride 

helps to beautify the figure 

by conditioning and firm- 

ing the body muscles. Only 

good muscle tone can keep 

your figure from sagging, 

your stomach from pro- 

truding, and by pulling in your waistline hel, 
keep you looking trim and youthful. ine hee 
through its easy, gentle, rythmic action, does an 
outstanding job of overall muscle toning. 


HOW IT WORKS... 


It’s this easy: sit comfortably on the 
Exercycle, flick a switch. Motor- 
powered automatic Exercycle starts 
smooth, effortless action of your arms, 
legs, stomach and back. You don’t 
pump, push or strain. You r-e-l-a-x. 
Exercycle does the work. You start 
enjoying eo a new tingling 
feeling of youthful vitality. And 
Exercycle operates so quietly you can 
conduct a conversation, watch 

even dictate to your secretary. 


(AUTOMATIC EXERCISER 


Physical Fitness For Pennies A Day 
Exercycle costs practically nothing to maintain. 
Built to last a lifetime, as users for the A 
twenty years know. Plugs into any wall socket 
(rumpus room, bedroom, office, etc.) Uses less 
electricity than a TV set. An inexpensive way 
to keep your entire family fit. 


Send For Free Literature 


We'll send you, FREE, Exercyclé literature im- 
portant to your family and yourself, including 
vital health information from doctors and ex- 
perts. This free material is not obtainable else- 
where. Mail the coupon today —or write to 
Exercycle Corp., 630 Ave., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


Exercycle cannot be purchased in retail stores; 
it is sold only through authorized, 
apecially-trained representatives. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Students’ Spiritual Needs 

« As a college student and a candidate 
for the Presbyterian ministry, I see im- 
plications for the Presbyterian Church 
in the findings of the Danforth Founda- 
tion (reported in the April 1 Prespyte- 
niAN Lure) that 86 per cent of their 
sample of college students “think it is 
not necessary to attend church regularly 
to have an adequate religious life.” I 
find that very few church programs on 
my own campus, or on others I have in- 
vestigated, are effective in dealing seri- 
ously with the genuine questions and 
needs of college students in their think- 
ing about religion. At a time when many 
sensitive and sincere college students 
are struggling with questions of faith 
and commitment, thev find that the peo- 
ple in the churches they have access to 
are really not grappling with or seriously 
considering such questions, So such stu- 
dents feel they must tur within them- 
selves or to their friends with the real 
needs of their spiritual lives. 

If the church continues to fail to meet 
the deep needs of such students, some 
of them will find no spiritual answers, 
while others will find their answers alone 
and apart from the church. And thus the 
Church of Christ in the United States 
will continue to lose some of the most 
brilliant and sensitive souls of this gen- 
eration, 

—Ricuarp O. PARMELEE, JR. 


Student at the University of Mic'vigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Integration of Fraternities 

« I would like to take exception to the 
exception taken by Mr. Allen L. McGill 
in the March 15 issue of PREsBYTERIAN 
cee 

To my knowledge most colleges and 
universities in this country consider fra- 
ternities to be an integral part of the 
school and its educational function, and 
as such the fraternities are subject to 
control that is in the interest of a better 
academic and moral atmosphere. 

The world today stands in grave dan- 
ger of committing suicide through hot 
wars, cold wars, and race wars. We 
‘an't save civilization by educating more 
scientists, teachers, diplomats, and mili- 
tary leaders, but rather we must educate 
men to go into these posts who under- 
stand and act in accordance with Christ's 
teachings on the brotherhood of all men. 
How, then, are we to be brothers of 
men in other parts of the world with 
whom we don't have a common lan- 


‘campus, 


guage if we can’t even extend the hand 
of fellowship to the Negro standing 
right in front of us, who studies in the 
same classes, watches ball games in the 
same stadium, and drinks coffee in the 
same student center as we do? 
Certainly a major part of our educa- 
tion is to gain a clearer understanding 
of ourselves and how we are related to 
the world around us. Then how very im- 
portant it is for colleges and fraternities 
to cooperate in removing obstructions in 
the way of closer association among 
men, What better way is there for men 
to come to a frank and honest under- 
standing of one another than by living 
together in dormitory or fraternity? 
—WintiamM YUEILL 
Chicago, Ilinois 


« Correspondent McGill . . . seems to 
have appointed himself spokesman for a 
large part of the population . . . [but] 
I wish to go on record that he does not 
speak for me. Bias or segregation of any 
kind precludes a true democracy, but 
bias or segregation in a church-related 
educational institution is particularly de- 
plorable. The Gospels don’t have any- 
thing to say about the selection of one’s 
fraternity brothers, but they do have 
plenty to say about our all being broth- 
ers, children of one Father. We are told; 
we are not given free choice to be 
brothers or not. . . . It's a shame more 
people, especially those who profess to 
be Christians, don’t allow themselves to 
become friends with people of other 
races. Most of us are so hidebound 
(white hide, that is) that we suffer from 
a kind of spiritual poverty. 
—Mrs. Rutu R. Giascow 
San Francisco, California 


« Re: John R. Howard's criticism of 
racial segregation policies of national 
college fraternities (P.L., February 1, 
1960), I agree in principle. But I would 
suggest that this sort of criticism will be 
more logical, much more effective, and 
in better taste when the Masons, Elks, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions (to which 
many of us professing Christians be- 
long) freely welcome Negroes into their 
membership. This list could well include 
most Protestant churches, too, I am 
afraid. 

Until the day comes when we senior 
citizens have set a better example, let's 
not expect or demand Utopia on the 


—REGINALD K. WATTERS 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Sainthood is not conferred after a course of training 
and upon suitable demonstration of attainment. It 
is given to all who report for duty 


Most people will accept the idea that 
all men and women are sinners. A ma- 
jority will accept the idea that people 
cannot by themselves stop being sinners. 
Certainly, all church people will agree 
that we cannot hope to be relieved of 
the burden and consequences of our sin 
if we do not yield ourselves in faith and 
obedience to Jesus Christ. Without him, 
we have agreed, we are lost. 

There is something else, however, 
upon which many will not agree, which 
is: that those who believe in Jesus Christ, 
those who are subject to his salvation, 
will continue to sin, not once, but many 
times over. Moreover, some of their sins 
will be of considerable magnitude. 

Let us repeat: you who belong to the 
Church of Jesus Christ, you who have 
made honest professions of faith in Jesus 
Christ, you who have told your Lord 
you are sorry for your sin, will never- 
theless sin some more. Even as I tell you 
this, I must tell you also, because it is 
the teaching of God’s Word, that you 
are Saints. 

Let us define a saint as one who is 
being made over by God, through the 
action of the Holy Spirit. This means 
that a saint is somebody to whom some- 
thing is being done; not somebody. who 
is himself doing something. It is God who 
sanctifies men; not men who sanctify 
themselves. 

The editors of newspapers reflect our 
own unwillingness to agree that the 
saints of the Church are sinners too. A 
few years ago, a Roman Catholic priest 
was found asphyxiated in the same 
motel room with a woman who had met 
her own death in the same way. It was 
a local story. It is always a local story 
when two people of no particular fame 
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gave all of us the story, all over the land, 
because a priest of a Church of Jesus 
Christ was overtaken in a sordid situa- 
tion. 

A man in my Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood embezzled many thousands of dol- 
lars from the school district of which 
he was superintendent. He lavished ex- 
pensive gifts upon two women, each half 
his age. When he was caught, the news- 
papers offered every detail they could 
find, and labeled him in the first para- 
graph of almost every story concerning 
the affair as an officer of a Sunday church 
school in a congregation of a major Prot- 
estant Church. 

Now these two men would have con- 
siderable difficulty obtaining approval in 
their respective Churches for the deeds 
at which they were caught, and it is 
well that it is so. Nevertheless, we have 
a public relations problem, if the world 
has such a view of the Church that it 
thinks that nobody who belongs to the 
Church is ever going to sin. Anybody 
who sins and thinks that people who be- 
long to the Church do not sin will have 
to conclude that the door of the Church 
is not open to him. What do they think 
of us in the world? Do they not know 
that we are all saints, because Jesus 
Christ has made us saints? Do they not 
know that we are all sinners, because 
there is a warfare within us between 
the old creature of sin and the new crea- 
ture of the spirit? 

One must fear that people outside the 
Church think that the people of the 
Church are busy singing songs of their 
own praise, praying prayers of gratitude 
that they are not as other men are, and 
preaching sermons about the sins that 
are committed by everybody else. This 


is a-public relations ~problem. 


It is also, however, a serious theo- 
logical problem. Hear the words of 
Saint Paul. Please note that he is called 
Saint Paul: 

“We know that the law is spiritual; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. I do not 
understand my own actions. For I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate. . . . For I know that nothing 
good dwells within me, that is, in my 
flesh. I can will what is right, but I 
cannot do it.” 

We must agree that we have a real 
theological problem here. If we think 
we are perfect, we are surely hypocrites. 
If we think we must be perfect in order 
to partake of the blessings of the Chris- 
tian fellowship, we will surely lose our 
minds, torn between what we think we 
have to be and what we know we are. 

It could well be asked at this point 
whether there is any harm in asking a 
Christian man to use a little will power, 
to overcome some of those things in his 
own life which are surely displeasing to 
God. And, of course, it is surely true 
that God asks us to cooperate with him 
in making us over; but our problems 
arise when we lose the big battle, or 
even when we lose a series of little skir- 
mishes. 

If will power fails, where are we to 
turn? Will power can fail among God's 
saints. Hear Saint Paul again: “I do not 
do what I want, but I do the very thing 
I hate.” 

We can agree that we would not be 
saints if searching examinations were 
given in terms of our own triumph over 
evil. It is not as if sainthood were con- 
ferred after a course of training and 
upon suitable demonstration of attain- 
ment. Sainthood is given to all who re- 
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with the eyes of the spirit, that Jesus 
Christ offers redemption, and offers it 
freely. 

Saint Paul began his first letter to the 
church at Corinth by calling the people 
of the Corinthian church saints. He 
then flays them for certain items of 
highly dubious conduct: “. . . it has been 
reported to me . . . that there is quar- 
reling among you, my brethren.” Fur- 
ther along, he lets them have it again: 
“It is actually reported that there is im- 
morality among you, and of a kind that 
is not found even among pagans.” 
And then, after he has taken up the 
well-known matter wherein “. . . each 
one goes ahead with his own meal, and 
one is hungry and another is drunk,” he 
asks, “What shall I say to you? Shall I 
commend you in this? No, I will not.” 

The Christian faith never approves of 
wrongdoing, but the Christian faith ever 
teaches that God loves the wrongdoer. 
If the wrongdoer ceases to do wrong, it 
may be that God will be better pleased, 
but God will not love the wrongdoer 
better when he ceases to do wrong and 
begins to do good. This could not be, 
because Scripture shows, and human his- 
tory proves, that those who love God 
and seek to do his will are certain never- 
theless to trespass again, and yet again. 
As we learn this harsh truth, we will 
learn that it is a gentle truth; we will 
learn to trust God; we will cease to trust 
in the powers within ourselves, for they 
will fail. 

Let us look at the Roman Catholic 
Church, offering one dissent from its 
practice and one defense of its intent. 
The Roman Catholic Church has ma- 
chinery for declaring that certain per- 
sons are to be called saints. The practice 
did not come into-being until the sixth 
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century, and did net come to anything 
like full flower until the eleventh cen- 
tury. A person dies. After an interval of 
years, or of hundreds of years, the 
Church examines his life and determines 
that there is sufficient merit that he be 
beatified. After yet another interval of 
years, it is possible for the Church to go 
one step further, and canonize him. 

To canonize, as far as the Roman 
Catholic Church is concerned, is to de- 
clare a person to be a saint. Sometimes 
the process stops with beatification, 
which presumably means that this was 
quite a good life, but not quite good 
enough. Or, that it was a good life, but 
the subject under scrutiny did not per- 
form miracles. Or, that such miracles as 
were attributed to him have dubious his- 
torical proof. 

In any case, we must reject the whole 
idea, because we declare, with Paul, 
that those whom God calls in Jesus 
Christ are all his saints. They will be im- 
perfect, but this will not really matter, 
because God will be perfect. We mis- 
read the Scriptures if we see them as 
histories of the things men did or did 
not do. The Scriptures are revelations 
of what God did and of what God does. 

Now, on the other hand, we must look 
at one of the thoughtless things we Prot- 
estants sometimes say about the Roman 
Catholics. We say, “Sure, they go to 
Confession on Saturday and _ confess 
everything, and they go to Mass on Sun- 
day, and then it is perfectly all right for 
them to go out and do the same things 
all over again.” 

I don’t think our great sister Church 
teaches that at all. I think it requires 
confession weekly because it knows 
what we know: that the people of God 
will always be in the midst of a warfare 






over which they do not have full control. 
We quote our fellow saint, Paul, again: 
“For I delight in the law of God, in my 
inmost self, but I see in my members 
another law at war with the law of my 
mind and making me captive . . .” We 
may reject the Roman practice of mak- 
ing confession through priests who are 
seen ‘as intermediaries, but we cannot 
disagree that we need regularly and 
often to come before God to report the 
battles lost, and to obtain new strength 
for the warfare which is ahead. 

You are a saint. You belong to a vast 
fellowship of men and women whom 
God has named to be saints. One of the 
tenderest of the prayers in our liturgy 
is the prayer for the Communion of 
Saints, which is always a prayer asking 
God to link us closely with the others in 
every land and place who call him Lord. 
It asks that we may have similar bonds 
of fellowship with the saints who are the 
faithful departed, those who are no more 
saints than we, except that they have 
already reaped the blessings which God 
has freely offered them and us. 

The next time you have a hard choic>, 
remember that you are a saint. The next 
time you talk to God, approach him 
boldly, because you belong. You are re- 
deemed. You are accepted. You are a 
child of God. You are, in a word, a saint. 

Some secret time, take your first 
name, put the word Saint before it, and 
say the two words, just for your own 
hearing. It is an exalting experience. It 
offers a remembrance, not of your own 
good deeds done, but of the goodness of 
God who is earnestly at work in your 
life. If you try to make yourself a saint, 
you will fail. But God will not fail; he 
has already done it, 

You are a saint. 














Among the many child accident victims in Korea are these 
two youngsters visiting at the entrance of Presbyterian- 
related Severance Hospital in Seoul. The girl’s broken leg 
is in a cast; the boy, whose leg was crushed in an auto- 
mobile crash, is getting adjusted to an artificial leg. 


by STEVEN AND MARY SPENCER 








Medicaljh 


From rehabilitating 


tuberculosis, Christian 


A warm sun was drying the muddy road as we walked 
out from Taejon one morning into the green countryside. 
An old man carrying a live duck to market smiled as he 
passed us. He wore a broad-brimmed straw hat and the 
traditional Korean costume—white coat and white trousers 
fastened tightly around the ankles. A few steps farther on, 
two woxen, with huge baskets of vegetables on their heads 
and babies bound to their backs with red shawls, stood 
gossiping. 

At the next turn the road dipped into a clear stream 
where a woman and her five-year-old daughter pounded 
the family wash. They glanced up as several neighbors, 
lifting long pastel-colored skirts an inch or two, crossed the 
creek on a footbridge made of rusty landing-strip netting. 
From both sides of the road stretched the terraced rice 
paddies, and along one of the irrigation dikes a farmer 
plodded, nearly hidden by the load of hay piled high on 
his wooden A-frame. 

It was a delightful scene, framed by a low range of 
shadowy blue mountains in the distance. Indeed, most of 
South Korea is pleasing to the eye. And the people, espe- 
cially in the country, have a healthy, untroubled look. 

But external appearances seldom reveal the true state of 
a nation’s physical or mental well-being. (We were in Korea 
last fall, and dissatisfaction with the Syngman Rhee regime 
had not yet burst out in riots as it did last month.) To be 
sure, physical misery is sometimes obvious, as in India. But 
if India is the land of too many people, of, malnutrition and 
listlessness, Korea is the country where misery often be- 
comes despair. Korea, too, suffers from overpopulation, 
underemployment, and hunger. And these converge with 
brutal sharpness to make tuberculosis her number one cause 
of death. Korea’s medical problems are further complicated 
by the lingering effects of two recent wars and the thirty- 
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amputees to alleviating the #1 health problem— 


Samaritans in Korea are shouldering a staggering burden 


five years of Japanese repression that preceded them. Her 
land has been fought over and her people divided. The 
wars and the prolonged military occupation have eroded 
her morals and weakened her family ties, a situation re- 
flected in the high rate of crime and suicide, the thousands 
of abandoned babies, and the gangs of wild, homeless chil- 
dren roaming the streets. And the ranks of the amputees, 
appallingly large as the result of war action itself, have 
been swelled during the postwar years by the explosion of 
stray grenades and undiscovered land mines, and by acci- 
dents on the railroad tracks. (Only last month five South 
Korean soldiers fighting a mountain fire near Paju were 
killed by a mine apparently set seven or eight years ago.) 

These residues of war are among the burdens left on 
the doorsteps of the medical missions we visited in Korea. 
The way in which the Christian groups are shouldering them 
is well exemplified at the establishment we set out to see 
on our morning walk from Taejon. Our destination was the 
Taejon Vocational Training Center, largest of four units in 
the Korean Amputee Rehabilitation Program. The center 
is sponsored and supported by Church World Service, to 
which The United Presbyterian Church and many other 
denominations contribute. 

As we approached the headquarters building, we saw 
a young man in green army fatigue pants cutting and piling 
brush. His right arm terminated in a hook, which he used 
most effectively. Four other men, two with artificial arms 
and two who we were told had artificial legs, were resod- 
ding a bank which had been gullied out by recent typhoon 
rains. 

Over in the tailor shop, busily stitching up a coatsleeve, 
was eighteen-year-old Bong Song Do, who had been or- 
phaned at the age of seven. His father, unable to find work, 
had committed suicide under a train, Bong Song lived with 
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Korean war veteran Kim Chang Ho gives “activities of 
daily living’ lesson to a teen-ager who lost an arm under 
a train. Kim, whose hands were blown off while he was car- 
rying supplies at Inchon landing, is an instructor at the 
rehabilitation unit at the Presbyterian Hospital in Taegu. 
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Medical Measures 
for Korea 
CONTINUED 


an uncle until he was fourteen, then got a job as a house 
boy with an American Army unit. One day in May, 1958, 
en route to his job, he crawled under a standing train. Sud- 
denly the train started up, and his right leg was crushed 
above the knee. 

Bong Song was taken to a Methodist orphanage in Seoul, 
learned to walk on an artificial leg, and came to Taejon to 
learn the tailoring trade. He now wants to go back to the 
orphanage to make clothes for the children. 

On one of the shop walls hangs a framed Korean motto 
which has special meaning to the amputees. As translated 
for us, it reads: “God gave us a difficult place to pass, but 
he also gave us strength to pass.” 

But to a very few the burden still seems too great for 
their strength to bear. One of these is Kim Chung Cha, a 
pretty girl of fourteen who was knitting quite efficiently 
with her one good hand, but who didn’t look up as we came 
into the sewing room. Her small face was brooding and 
miserable. 

“It is almost impossible to get her to smile,” said Mr. 
Yu Hae Sung, a young law graduate who is a part-time social 
service worker at the center and who told us Kim’s story. 
When she was still a baby, her mother died. Her father, a 
peddler, had to be out all day, so she was placed in the 
care of her grandmcther. 

“She loved her grandmother very deeply,” Mr. Yu wrote 
in his case report on Kim. “Then, when she was in first 
grade, the grandmother died, and every day Kim was left 
alone in the home. She stopped attending school. One day, 
so lonely, she walked along the railroad track. This was an- 
other misfortune—the train took this pitiful girl’s leg and 
arm.” The other women patients feel her sorrow, and are 
gentle and kind, and they hope their warm affection will 
see her through these trving vears. 

It is such cases as these, Mr. Yu told us, that have influ- 
enced his own career. When he entered law school, he 
wanted to be a judge and prosecute cases. Now he finds this 
work among the handicapped more important than law. 

We had heard much about the Korean amputee program 
before we left on our tour of Asian medical missions, And 
one of the first people we met as we stepped off the plane 
at Seoul was the man who had organized it—the Reverend 
Reuben A. Torrey, Jr. Dr. Torrey had lost an arm in China, 
where he had served for many years as a United Presbyte- 
rian missionary. He therefore had a kindred feeling for the 
amputees he saw in war-ravaged Korea. According to gov- 
ernment estimates, there were, at the close of the Korean 
war, 15,000 veteran amputees and from 20,000 to 30,000 
civilians similarly maimed, many of them women and chil- 
dren. The soldiers were receiving some help, but Dr. Torrey 
found that virtually nothing was being done to provide the 
civilian victims with artificial limbs. 

“They were hidden away in their homes,” he wrote in a 
report to the Church, “afraid to appear in public. Those 
without homes, a large percentage refugees from North 
Korea, were drifting about from place to place, begging. 
Many were facing slow death from malnutrition and disease 
due to exposure.” 

Moved by their plight, Dr. Torrey, with the help of Pres- 
byterian and Methodist missionaries, set up the rehabilita- 
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tion project in 1952, with the backing of Church World 
Service. In its eight years of operation it has given help 
and training to more than 1,700 men, women, and children, 
and enabled many to become self-supporting in a wide 
variety of occupations. A number of the “graduates” are 
manning the six limb shops which have turned out a total 
of more than 2,600 artificial arms and legs. 

Since Dr. Torrey had just retired, we were received at 
Taejon by his able young successor, John Steinsma, a mem- 
ber of the Christian Reformed Church from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Mr. Steinsma has been a double arm amputee 
since he was a boy. While climbing a pole, he had touched 
a high tension wire and was thrown to the ground; both 
his hands were so badly injured they had to be amputated. 
He became marvelously dexterous with his two hooks and 
decided to take up rehabilitation as a vocation. For ten 
vears before coming to Korea with his wife and four young- 
sters, he was in charge of state work for handicapped chil- 
dren in Michigan. Assisting him as superintendent of the 
Taejon center is Chung Kan Mo, who as a leg amputee 
sought Dr. Torrey’s help in 1952 and soon became a valued 
staff member. A_ skillful limb-and-brace-maker, he took 
training at the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion in New York City, and recently spent a year helping 
Dr. Frank Newman set up a limb and rehabilitation unit 
at Elat Central Hospital in Cameroon, West Africa. 


Varieties of vocations taught 

The program at the Taejon center, which houses about 
110 trainees, includes many vocational activities: farming, 
carpentry, sheet-metal working, weaving, and sewing. We 
watched men splitting bamboo for matting and saw others 
hammering out galvanized washtubs and pails. In the art 
shop two youngsters were lacquering wastebaskets with a 
foot-power spray gun and decorating them with hand- 
painted Korean scenes. A third youth, Yang Seong Mo, 
with a small iron tool, was burning artistic freehand designs 
into bamboo napkin rings. These were a popular sales item; 
Yang had orders for eight dozen. 

In the limb shop, arms and legs in various stages of com- 
pletion were ranged along a high shelf like a frieze. Produc- 
tion begins here with the seasoned wood blocks. “But we 
also repair and fit old artificial legs sent to us from the 
United States, where used ones are ordinarily thrown 
away,” said Mr, Steinsma, “and we wish we had more of 
them.” 

Most of the trainees become quite capable. Mr. Steinsma 
firmly believes there is plenty of work for amputees in 
Korea “if we could only make employers understand they 
are employable.” (This is also a familiar “if” in the United 
States. ) 

To spread the message, Mr. Steinsma calls frequently on 
local businessmen. When he talked to the manager of a 
textile mill, the latter proudly pointed out that he had 
fifteen amputees on his payroll. “But when I asked him what 
they were doing,” said Steinsma, “he told me they were all 
watchmen, with sit-down jobs. I said I could show him 
how even an arm amputee could work at a machine, and 
I offered to come in and demonstrate.* 

While the Taejon center represents only the rehabilitative 
aspect of medicine, the Presbyterian Hospital at Taegu 
offers a full range of medical activities. These have in- 
cluded emergency service in the many crises which have 
beset that unhappy area—epidemics, landslides, Jand-mine 
explosions, floods. 
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Before boarding plane home for a well-earned retirement, Rev. Reuben A. Torrey, Jr. (center) and his wife are interviewed 
by Steven Spencer at Seoul’s Kimpo Airport. Dr. Torrey organized the Korean Amputee Rehabilitation Service eight years ago. 


We arrived in Korea only a few days after Typhoon Sarah 
had poured fifty-nine inches of rain on Pusan, at the south- 
em tip of the peninsula. Taegu got only a little less, and 
flooding torrents struck as far north as Seoul. Before the 
rain had stopped, two medical teams from the Presbyterian 
Hospital at Taegu were on their way to a nearby village of 
4,000 homes. The doctors and nurses found houses flooded 
to the rafters, telephone poles under water, and communi- 
cations cut off. Setting up headquarters in the town hall, 
which was fairly dry, the teams worked for five days; more 
than 200 people were treated the first day. Victims of acci- 
dents and near drownings, individuals made ill by polluted 
water, and others whose existing illnesses were aggravated 
by exposure—all of these poured into the emergency aid 
center. The Presbyterians and Mennonites cooperated to 
supply food. 

Two days after the Presbyterian Hospital teams arrived, 
an army relief expedition showed up. But the mayor of the 
village was so satisfied with the church group’s performance 
that he sent the army unit away, with thanks, saying the 
Presbyterians had things well in hand. 

Largely responsible for the efficient control, both in the 
flooded village and back at the hospital in Taegu, is the 
hospital’s medical director, Dr. Howard F. Moffett. He is 
a member of a prominent American missionary family with 
years of service in Korea. His medical staff, nearly all 
Koreans, is professionally one of the strongest in the country. 
“Indeed, it would be a credit to any country,” he adds, It 
is at the same time strongly oriented toward evangelism. 
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Dr. Moffett insists that every man on his staff be a con- 
fessing Christian. In filling a vacancy, he may wait months 
until he finds just the right combination of professional 
ability and earnest Christian missionary spirit. 

“We try to gear the medical program into the work of the 
Church,” he told us. 

There are forty doctors on the staff, including eighteen 
interns and residents. All the department heads have re- 
ceived advanced training in the United States, and most 
have the equivalent of American specialty board qualifica- 
tions. For example, Dr. Chong Soo Suh completed a resi- 
dency in radiology a year ago at the Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and was certified by the board in 
that specialty, At the time of our visit he was awaiting the 
arrival of a new $11,000 diagnostic X-ray machine, tempo- 
rarily stranded off Pusan by the typhoon. With the new 
equipment, he expects to pick up a great many more cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis and stomach cancer. 

These doctors, with a nursing staff of forty-three gradu- 
ates and seventy-five students, care for an average of one 
hundred and ten adult inpatients and fifty in the Children’s 
Hospital unit. As one of the principal hospitals in Taegu, a 
city of 500,000 people, the Presbyterian has a very large 
outpatient load, 300 to 400 patients a day, a total of 99,058 
visits last year. This was a gain of 25 per cent over the 
previous year, 

Here in one of the wards we saw Kim Yung Soo—a ten- 
year-old girl who fell down and broke her leg in a skirmish 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE MODERATOR REPORTS TO THE CHURCH 


Does the image of The United Presbyterian Church 


U.S.A. suggest humility and self-forgetting service 


to a frightened, confused, and sick society? 





by Arthur L. Miller 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is a good, 
strong, unified Church, but it is not great enough to meet the 
demands of such a time as this. After traveling tens of thou- 
sands of miles in a hundred and twenty-five airplanes; sleep- 
ing in countless good and bad beds; eating at miles of well- 
laden church supper tables; and listening to hundreds of 
sermons and addresses—far too many of them my own, | 
am convinced that our Church needs to become a much 
greater Church than it is, to measure up to the challenge of 
our era. 

As I look back over the months since I was chosen Mod- 
erator, certain events stand out clearly. The meeting of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance in Sio Paulo, Brazil, was a 
gathering of historic significance. Rarely do church leaders 
concentrate upon a single topic of such great importance as 
did those who gathered there from fifty-three nations. The 
theme of this World Alliance meeting was “The Servant Lord 
and His Servant People.” Our attention was fixed upon 
Jesus’ kneeling to wash the disciples’ feet. 

Those of us from the richest nation and the largest Pres- 
byterian Church felt keenly that the call to greater humility 
and commitment was meant especially for us, But I won- 
der whether there is any assurance that we will become a 
more humble people, even after this theme has been pre- 
sented to us. I ask myself whether the image of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. really does suggest hu- 
mility and self-forgetting service to a frightened, confused, 
and sick society. We might become a great Church if we 
were to take this theme of the Presbyterian World Alliance 
seriously and believe deep within our hearts that “He that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.” 

There were other great experiences, such as the night 
when I stood before an enthusiastic audience of young peo- 
ple in the Chinese Presbyterian Church in San Francisco 
and discussed with them the theme “Our Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation.” But is our Church a truly reconciling instrument in 
our divided world today? To us is committed the ministry of 
reconciliation, but I have not seen any clear evidence of self- 
forgetting love toward antagonistic groups, with the possible 
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exception of the ministries in some of our Presbyterian 
churches in the areas of acute racial tension. 

The visit to Cuba in December was exciting because I 
knew when I arrived that a revolution was in progress. I 
did not know how to respond to a revolution. This revolu- 
tion may be poorly led; it may end in disaster for the Cuban 
people; it may land them in the Communist fold—but a rev- 
olution it is, and we must try to understand what this means 
for the Cubans. I reported only what I had experienced. 
The one value judgment in my article in PrespyTeRiAN Lire 
(January 15) was: “I found widespread popular support for 
Fidel Castro.” This sent the blood pressure of some soaring, 
but in December this statement was true. 

We must support the Cuban Presbyterian Church in every 
way we can, regardless of the kind of government Cuba has 
—just as we would support the Christians in any land regard- 
less of what their political leaders may say or do. If we are 
to be Christian in our day of many revolutions, we must 
speak the truth in love, come what may. 

It was my privilege to attend all five of the Stewardship 
and Promotion Conferences, and all five of the meetings of 
the National Council of United Presbyterian Men, held this 
winter in cities across the nation. Over ten thousand men 
gathered in the men’s meetings and over a thousand leaders 
in the conferences. These meetings were of utmost impor- 
tance for our Church, and I have only praise for those who 
planned the men’s meetings and the conferences. Neverthe- 
less, when the meetings were over my feeling was again: 
“We are a good Church—but not so great as we ought to be 
in such a time.” Among all the addresses there. were many 
good ones; few, if any, were great. We United Presbyterian 
Men are not presenting a flaming message today. Our faith is 
a low-burning coal, but not a flaming gospel for a darkened 
world, In the NCUPM meetings, about tlie only heat gener- 
ated was over the question of whether the corporate Church 
can speak on social and economic issues or whether such 
expressions must be restricted to individual Christians. 

The theme was “Partnership with Christ,” but only rarely 
was there any warming sense of a Presence. Likewise, in the 
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Blandness 


Stewardship and Promotion Conferences the plans were 
good, the details of promotion well worked out, and the ob- 
jectives worthy, But there was a sameness, reminiscent of 
many such meetings of the past. 

There is no lilt in the Church. We are going on, but we 
have no definite sense of direction and little joy in the jour- 
neying. The fault is not in our faith, but in us. We who are in 
places of leadership have become so enmeshed in the ma- 
chinery of the Church that we have little time to think 
where we are going. 

We need more money, more trained leadership, more 
diligent laymen, and more understanding of the world in 
which we live. But even more urgently we need a new refor- 
mation in our sense of mission in the world today. The guilt 
for our sluggishness must be shared by all of us who have 
not taken seriously the call to be a servant people, a disci- 
plined people, a “saving remnant” in a confused and sick 
society. 

We Presbyterians are good people, but good without ex- 
citement or enthusiasm. It is a case of the bland leading the 
bland. We are comfortable for the most part, economically 
secure but extremely cautious. Our caution and our lack of 
definite commitment make us vulnerable to irresponsible at- 
tacks such as those directed at all who are members of the 
National Council of Churches, We are ineffective in our own 
defense because of the vague understanding we have of the 
Church and of our Christian faith, Ironically, those who are 
assailing us display an ardor and a determination which we 
do not seem to possess. The men attacking our Protestant 
Churches prey upon the legitimate fear of Communism resi- 
dent in all our hearts, as cancer quacks prey on our fears of 
this dread disease. These voices are listened to because of 
the blandness of the Church, our lack of Christian conviction 
and sense of direction. 

Walter Lippman points out that we have become a self- 
indulgent generation and for that reason an unhappy one. 
We approach the future joylessly and without hope. Our 
life, though it is full of material things, is empty of the kind 
of purpose and effort that give to life its flavor and its mean- 
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On their way to Colombia and Brazil, Moderator and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Miller wave good-by at Denver airport. Enplaning 
is a commonplace event in a Mederator’s life; this past year 
Dr. Miller rode on 125 planes, covered tens of thousands of 
miles. He was away from his parish, Denver's Montview Bou- 
levard Presbyterian Church, forty out of the fifty-two Sundays. 


ing. As Presbyterians, we share this indictment. 

Again and again I have asked myself, “What is distinctive 
about an American Presbyterian?” He is usually respected, 
often a community leader, generally well educated, fre- 
quently “upper class” when measured by wealth and culture, 
often very loyal to his church—but almost totally lacking in 
any truly distinctive Christian characteristics. He has few if 
any disciplines imposed either by self or his church. He 
shrinks from the words self-denial and self-discipline as he 
shies from the word authority. 

If any one thing is becoming clear in our American cul- 
ture, it is that a keener sense of the importance of self-denial 
and self-discipline must arise from some source, or our civili- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HIS BEST FRIEND 








Daughter Lovise Scheide sits at organ console while her father adjusts pipes. 
Baroque instrument occupies corner of living-room in home of Bach impresario. 


William H. Scheide takes an interest in such 
varied subjects as Bibles, big trees, and 


blotting out bias; but his top enthusiasm is 


the music of Protestantism’s greatest composer 
o 


by JANET HARBISON 


IS 


Planting herself in front of the por- 
trait of J. S. Bach, resplendent in wig 
and velvet coat, which hangs on the 
wall of the William H. Scheides’ liv- 
ing room in Princeton, New Jersey, a 
young visitor once inquired, “Who's 
that?” 

“Oh, that’s just the man who writes 
my daddy’s music,” casually replied 
the Scheides’ younger daughter, Bar- 
bara, then aged about eight. 

Bill Scheide, founder and director 
of the renowned Bach Aria Group, 
would never wish to claim exclusive 
ownership of the immortal Johann 
Sebastian. Still, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Lutheran composer and _his 
twentieth-century Presbyterian ad- 
mirer are without question the great- 
est of friends. Scheide has done a 
lot for Bach and vice versa. 

The players and singers of the 
Bach Aria Group, which Scheide 
launched in 1946 and has sponsored 
ever since, have performed all over 
the United States and in South Amer- 
ica and Europe, scoring a consider- 
able musical and popular success. 

When they were heard at Consti- 
tution Hall in Washington, D.C., last 
year, President Eisenhower made 
one of his rare visits to a concert, and 
came backstage to greet each per- 
former personally, Scheide taking 
him down the line of musicians while 
flash-bulbs popped. The Group took 
a prominent role in the Casals festi- 
val in Puerto Rico last year, and has 
recently returned from a sixteen-con- 
cert tour of the Middle West and the 
Pacific coast. 

The performances of the Bach Aria 
Group, according to one critic, con- 
stitute “music without equal or any 
near parallel.” “The thing Bill is try- 
ing to do is something nobody else is 
doing,” one of his fellow musicians 
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reflected recently, referring to the 
fact that no other group in the mu- 
sical world has devoted itself to the 
Bach arias (solo works for voice and 
instruments ). Some of these works 
have not been publicly performed 
since Bach’s time. This is because 
they require a high degree of virtu- 
osity on the part of both instrumen- 
talists and vocalists. The members of 
the Group, most of whom have been 
with the enterprise for years, are all 
carefully chosen by its director for 
their musicianship, and are helped 
by him to understand the implica- 
tions of Bach’s music. Scheide does 
not actually conduct the concerts, 
but his influence is strong in the 
choice of works and in the interpreta- 
tion. 

At rehearsals of the Group, which 
is run on an informal and democratic 
basis, Director Scheide’s suggestions 
are precise, but proffered with such 
gentle prefaces as, “According to my 
taste...,” or, “I think it would be 
nice just here...” 

“This man is very, very modest,” 
his manager says. “In advertising the 
Group, he never wants me to use a 
superlative when a comparative 
would do.” 

On the cover of the Group’s most 
recent record, there appear pictures 
of Bach (a reproduction of the one 
in the Scheides’ living room) and of 
the performing members of the Aria 
Group, of whom singers Eileen Far- 
rell and Jan Peerce are perhaps the 
best known. There is no picture of 
Bill Scheide, however. 

Running a musical venture like the 
Bach Aria Group might seem a big 
enough job for the average person. 
But Bill Scheide is endowed with a 
superabundance of energy and curi- 
osity. An elder in the First Presbyte- 
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rian Church of Princeton, a member 
of the board of Princeton Seminary, 
the owner and administrator of his 
family’s monumental collection of 
books and manuscripts, and a tireless 
worker in a variety of “causes,” Bill 
Scheide keeps his assortment of in- 
terests and projects moving with the 
skill of a juggler. 

“It all hangs together,” he says, 
perhaps suggesting by this that his 
various enthusiasms are all rooted in 
a profound and never-static Chris- 
tian faith. 

The attachment of the youthful- 
appearing impresario to Bach, to cite 
an instance, is in good part based on 
an esthetic appreciation of the great 
composer's works. But it has religious 
roots as well. “In Bach all the world 
becomes interfused with religion,” 
Scheide once wrote in an article for 
Musical America. 

In the works of Bach, he explains 
in a pamphlet on the subject of 
Bach’s Biblical settings, published by 
Princeton Seminary, “the most pur- 
posive music combines with the most 
purposive book. . . . For all of Bach’s 
work is ultimately religious, and it is 
also Biblical in the sense that its point 
of view is, by and large, that of the 
Hebrew-Christian Scriptures.” 

The taste for music runs in Bill 
Scheide’s family; his mother is said 
to have had a beautiful contralto 
voice, worthy of a concert career. 
Young William startled his father by 
manifesting absolute pitch at the age 
of six. He studied the piano, and 
later the organ, but majored in his- 
tory when he went to Princeton, 
following in the footsteps of his 
Princeton alumnus father. (The now- 
famous department of music in the 
University did not exist when Bill 
Scheide entered college in 1932.) 


A period of graduate study in 
music at Columbia and the Juilliard 
School of Music was followed by a 
couple of years of teaching at Cor- 
nell. While Scheide was acquiring his 
M.A., he also met, courted, and mar- 
ried the former Lorna Riggs, who 
has somehow contrived over the 
years to take an interest in all Bill's 
projects, while pursuing some of her 
own, notably the study of ways to 
improve race relations and advance 
the cause of peace. The Scheides 
have three children, the youngest of 
whom, John, was named for Bill's 
father, who died in 1942. 

On the death of his father, Bill 
Scheide went back to his ancestral 
home in Titusville, Pennsylvania, to 
take up the management of his fam- 
ily’s affairs. The young music scholar 
had already acquired a set of the 
complete works of Bach. His resi- 
dence in Titusville gave him the 
leisure to explore them thoroughly. 
He began a minute study of the arias, 
including those from the nearly 200 
church cantatas. His researches re- 
sulted in a profusion of charts and 
tables of the relations between the 
various works: 

This kind of do-it-yourself scholar- 
ship seems to run in Bill's family. His 
grandfather, William Taylor Scheide, 
for example, quite late in his life 
bought himself a dictionary in order 
to teach himself medieval Latin. 
Some years previously, he had given 
up a career in the oil business, in 
which he had made a fortune, and 
had retired at the age of forty-two, 


-when he was at the zenith of his 


powers, in order to devote himself to 
study and to assembling the exten- 
sive personal library which became 
the basis for the celebrated Scheide 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AN EDITORIAL 


As the “whole kirk convened,” the General Assembly 


issues statements on contemporary problems. A few 


critics maintain that the Church would receive more 


money if it confined itself to ecclesiastical affairs. 


The issue is clear— 


The Church 
Dare Not 
Be Silent 


The commissioners to the 172nd General Assembly 
of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. will 
meet in Cleveland from May 18 to May 25. Half of 
the commissioners are ministers, half are ruling elders. 
Nearly a thousand in number, all have been elected 
by presbyteries throughout the land to consider the 
state of the Church and to provide in every way for 
her mission. 

Through days of long, intensely serious discussion, 
the commissioners will review and act upon the over- 
tures (or proposals) on various subjects which indi- 
vidual presbyteries have sent to the General Assembly. 
They will consider the reports, plans, and budgets of 
the several church agencies and the hopes and prob- 
lems of our seminaries and church-related colleges. The 
commissioners will be asked also to make clear the 
Church’s present understanding, in the light of the 
gospel, of critical social questions. 

In recent weeks certain voices have been raised to 
say that the General Assembly should not speak on 
controversial questions in the realm of public policy. 
Complaints have been made that— 

(1) Those who take part in the drafting of General 
Assembly statements have insufficient competence to 
make judgments on social questions. 

(2) Commissioners do not really understand what 
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they are voting for or against when they act on pro- 
nouncements in the field of public affairs. 

(3) A large majority of the members of the Church 
disagree with some of the stands taken. 

(4) Church pronouncements sometimes coincide 
with Communist objectives. 

Outstanding among the critics who have voiced ob- 
jections is Mr. J. Howard Pew, Philadelphia industrial- 
ist, president of the United Presbyterian Foundation, 
and a Presbyterian elder. In speeches at the New York 
and Chicago meetings of the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men, Mr, Pew maintained that 
many business and professional men whom he knows 
personally are withholding contributions to the Church 
because they disagree with the General Assembly's 
pronouncements on social questions and feel that “the 
corporate Church should not speak outside its eccle- 
siastical sphere.” ' 

It is helpful to look at the method by which the Gen- 
eral Assembly takes action on social questions and the 
reasons which have moved General* Assemblies over 
the years to feel that “the whole kirk convened” must 
speak on vital questions. 

The process of formulating General Assembly state- 
ments on social questions begins in the Committee on 
Social Education and Action, related to the Board of 
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Commissioners hear and read report of Stunding Committee on Social Education and Action the day before the 
recommendations are debated and voted upon. Commissioners to the Assembly are not instructed delegates. 


Christian Education, Fifteen of its twenty-five mem- 
bers are elected by the General Assembly, and the 
others are designated by the three program boards of 
the Church. Between Assemblies, the committee draws 
in people with special backgrounds in the various areas 
of social concern in order to be sure of having the most 
competent advisers possible. Subcommittee drafts are 
reviewed and modified by the whole group, and the 
resulting document is submitted to those commission- 
ers who are elected at the General Assembly to serve as 
its Standing Committee on Social Education and Ac- 
tion. These twenty-two commissioners, each one of 
them elected by his fellow-commissioners, plus a chair- 
man appointed by the Moderator, devote long sessions 
to considering the report before it is finally presented 
to the whole Assembly. 

It is important to remember that all of these people, 
laymen and ministers, are sent by their presbyteries to 
exercise their consciences in the deliberations of the 
Assembly. They are neither special pleaders nor pro- 
fessional crusaders. Responsible citizens and devoted 
church members, they take seriously the committee as- 
signment given them. The innuendo that social pro- 
nouncements are something put over on the Church is 
a slur against these ruling elders and pastors. 

Moreover, all the commissioners are conscientious. 


They receive copies of the Standing-Committee’s report 
the day before they vote. They do their homework. 
They cannot possibly be ignorant of the various sec- 
tions of the pronouncements. Any commissioner who 
wishes may, on the floor of the Assembly, propose 
amendments to the statements before a vote is taken. 

It has never been pretended that the voice of the 
General Assembly on any subject represents the unani- 
mous opinion of all Presbyterians. Ours is a republican 
form of government, in Mr. Pew’s words, “the finest 
example of a republican form of government ever con- 
ceived in the minds of men.” 

Commissioners to the General Assembly are not in- 
structed delegates. They do not poll their congregations 
on the issues to come before the General Assembly be- 
fore they leave home. It is the Presbyterian view that 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience,” and commission- 
ers are expected to vote without regard to their guess 
as to the views of the majority of Presbyterians. 

The General Assembly does not so much speak for 
the churches as to the churches, by way of instruction 
and guidance. It speaks on behalf of the Church as a 
whole to the whole nation, and indeed to the world. 

Presbyterians do not hold that the teaching and rul- 
ing elders convened in General Assembly are of neces- 
sity always right. Nor is the minority conscience 





The Church’s mission is to be prophetic — the conscience of the 
culture in the midst of which it preaches 


expected to bow to the views of the majority. 

The conscientious Presbyterian who finds himself op- 
posed to decisions of the General Assembly has several 
possible courses of action. Prayerfully examining his 
conscience, he should first contemplate the possibility 
that his brethren in the General Assembly may have 
been led into the truth, and that his position may be 
wrong. Next, he can speak out against the points of 
view with which he disagrees. He can plead that they 
be reversed. He can obtain a hearing before the session 
of his church. He may address himself to his presby- 
tery. He may persuade his presbytery to communicate 
to the General Assembly any concern it shares with 
him. As a last resort, he can find some other Church 
more congenial to his views. History offers examples of 
all these procedures. 

Meanwhile, there are assertions that Presbyterians 
generally do not want their Church, as a denomination, 
to take positions on social questions. There is evidence 
to the contrary. A small, scientific sampling of the opin- 
ions of United Presbyterians on the propriety of the 
Church’s taking such stands was made recently for 
PresBYTERIAN Lire by Daniel Starch and staff. A major- 
ity of those respondents who had any opinion felt that 
the Church should speak on a variety of controversial 
questions ranging from Sunday-closing laws to birth 
control. Overwhelming majorities felt that it was the 
job of the Church to testify on racial questions, gam- 
bling, Communism, alcohol, and foreign aid. Only on 
“labor-management legislation” did a slight majority 
of those polled feel that the Church should be silent. 

Mr. Pew contends that General Assembly pronounce- 
ments “... violate the Constitution of our Church and 
the basic tenets of Protestantism.” He seeks support for 
his position in that portion of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith which says that synods and councils are 
“... not to intermeddle with civil affairs which concern 
the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble petition 
in cases extraordinary.” 

It is clear, however, that the intermeddling to which 
reference is made is the kind that would involve polit- 
ical transactions with the Commonwealth. The West- 
minster Assembly of Divines did not want church 
councils passing laws, appointing political figures, or 
conducting courts of civil law. 


In the tradition of Amos and Knox 

The reference could not have been to that prophetic 
role whereby the Church has always had the obligation 
to preach the gospel and to apply its lessons to human 
affairs. Surely, no one can imagine the authors of the 
Confession—standing as they did in the tradition of 
Amos, Jeremiah, Calvin, and Knox—telling the Church 
that it must never denounce injustice or speak to the 


wickedness of principalities and powers “... unless by 
way of humble petition.” 

The reference must be to any invasion of the proc- 
esses of government, and not to any proclamation of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as they illuminate the affairs 
of men. Indeed, it may be said that the Confession of 
Faith is silent at this point on the Church’s prophetic 
role—perhaps because men who knew the lives of Cal- 
vin and of Knox took for granted that the Church must 
be prophetic if it is to be itself. 


Jesus Christ is the Lord of all life 


There are those, of whom Mr. Pew is not one, who 
believe that not even individual ministers or groups 
within particular churches should express themselves 
on social issues. This point of view divides everything 
into “the spiritual” and “the secular,” thus forgetting 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord of all life. The contention 
is that the Church should confine itself to spiritual 
things, and should seek to change the world only by 
changing the individuals in it. This view fails to take ac- 
count of our present world in which people are helped 
or hurt, left to languish in refugee camps or given a 
fresh start, abandoned in outmoded mental hospitals or 
treated humanely, according to the laws of the state 
and the nation. 

Any twentieth-century Christian who is interested in 
release for captives, the recovering of sight for the 
blind, or in setting at liberty the oppressed must, by the 
same token, be concerned with every social or govern- 
mental structure which affects the lives of human 
beings. 

Those who think otherwise seem to want a Church 
like that in the Soviet Union. In Russia, the Church 
does not criticize the government, expose official cor- 
ruption, protest injustice, or probe social problems. 
Like the Church under the Nazis, it is expected to con- 
fine itself to “ecclesiastical” matters, and thus is suffered 
to exist, although even its worship is not altogether free. 

The final charge that some social pronouncements of 
the Church are similar to the Communist line disre- 
gards the fact that Christians were enunciating views 
on such things as peace, even disarmament, before 
there was a Communist state. 


The fallacy of coincidence 

It is high time for all critics of the churches to aban- 
don their prime fallacy, the assumptipn that an Ameri- 
can Christian who is moved by the teaching in the 
Gospels as to the value of human personality to plead 
for an end to nuclear bombs must be in league with a 
Russian official who, for whatever reasons, makes the 
same plea in the same week. 

The Church has long conceived of its mission as pro- 
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phetic; it is to be the conscience of the culture in the 
midst of which it preaches—not a rubber stamp for 
governmental power. Often, the government has ulti- 
mately come to see that the prophetic stand which the 
Church had taken, and for which it may have suffered, 
was in fact a trumpet call to truth. 

In 1953, the Presbyterian General Council was 
among the first to attack the slanderous and inquisito- 
rial methods by which a Congressional committee la- 
beled some Americans as Communists. The 166th Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted the Council's statement as its 
own. There were those who charged that the Assembly 
had adopted the Communist party line. Yet less than 
a year later, the United States Senate itself censured 
the prime inquisitor, Joseph McCarthy. 


A principle becomes a policy 

In the same 1953 Letter to Presbyterians, a plea was 
made for conference and negotiation with the Soviets. 
“We must take the risk, and even the initiative, of seek- 
ing, face to face, encounter with our enemies,” the 
letter said. This proposal was labeled unpatriotic, on 
the ground that it did not coincide with current govern- 
ment policies. Now, seven years later, a long-planned 
summit meeting, providing just such encounter, is 
about to occur. Thus, a matter of principle has become 
now a pattern of American foreign policy. 

The measure of the Church’s effort to obey her Lord, 
however, is not determined by the adoption of her 
viewpoints by temporal authority. The General Assem- 
bly of 1818 was the first national Church body to char- 
acterize slavery as evil. Slavery was not abolished until 
1863, nearly half a century later. Even if slavery were 
still legal today, the pronouncement of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1818 would, nevertheless, be right. 

An issue which divides people emotionally today as 
slavery did one hundred years ago is that of our deal- 
ings with Communist China. The General Assembly of 
1959 treated this issue in two ways. It affirmed the right 
of a study conference of the National Council of 
Churches to raise the issue of recognition of the main- 
land Chinese governmént. The Assembly also ex- 
pressed “Christian concern” that a time would come 
when our country, “in concert with ether free nations, 
may enter with honor into normal relations with the 
government of the Chinese people.” 

Critics of General Assembly findings apparently con- 
sider this action of the Assembly peculiarly obnoxious. 
They hold it aloft as the last word of proof that some 
social pronouncements coincide with Communist ob- 
jectives. They do not reckon with the possibility that 
the United States Government may one day catch up 
with the Assembly and find some rational framework 
in which to deal with—not approve of—the Peiping gov- 
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Speaking at NCUPM meetings in New York and Chicago, 
J. Howard Pew, president of United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, represented view that “the corporate Church should 


not speak outside its ecclesiastical sphere.” 


ernment. Some churchmen and defense department 
strategists are at this point in agreement. There can be 
no hope for peace that disregards the possibility of 
communicating with the most populous and potentially 
most powerful nation on earth. 


Men will continue to debate 

Again, it must be said that General Assembly state- 
ments do not depend on acceptance by government 
officials for their validity. Statements are made in the 
light of prayerful reflection on the meaning of Scripture 
for our times; God alone can judge their truth. Men 
will continue to debate; in the Protestant tradition, they 
are expected to do so. 

Let those in the Church who believe that the General 
Assembly said either too much or too little about China, 
let those who think the Assembly is in error about de- 
segregation, birth control, collective bargaining, or aid 
to the world’s children through UNICEF-—say so. Let 
them say why, and say what the Assembly should now 
say. But let no one take seriously the claim that it is not 
the business of the whole Church to speak on contem- 
porary issues. 

We rejoice that- Mr. Pew continues to support the 
Presbyterian Church with his time, his thought, and 
his financial contributions. Mr. Pew has indicated that, 
unfortunately, some of his friends are giving nothing to 
the corporate Church, He suggests that he thinks they 
are wrong and says that he believes “. . . in the Presby- 
terian Church and the concepts upon which it was 
builded.” We trust that Mr. Pew will tell these friends 
in unmistakable terms that The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and its General Assembly are not 
for sale. —THE EDITORS 
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George Pera’s beat is a hurly-burly 


crossroads where thousands of people 


pass, but seldom say hello 


UNIVERSITY PASTOR ON 


by Bernard Iikeler 


If New York University had a campus, 
the Reverend George A. Pera would 
have a parish. The situation being what 
it is, he’s a “lurker pastor” assigned to a 
hurly-burly intersection—between New 
York City’s famous Washington Square 
and the nearest subway—in the midst of 
the University where over 25,000 stu- 
dents and teachers meet to pursue 
knowledge. 

“They commute from places as far as 
two hours away, many of them using a 
combination of streetcar, bus, train, 
ferry, and subway,” George says. “They 
attend classes scheduled 
gether as possible. Then they hurry off 
to their homes or jobs, I ‘lurk’ at appro- 
priate spots and try to carry out the 
Church’s ministry wherever and when- 
ever the chance occurs.” 

George Pera began his pastorate at 
New York University a little less than 
two years ago. At first, the obstacles to 
conducting a ministry among the 
school’s thousands of students and pro- 
fessors looked overwhelming. There 
were no dormitories, almost no student 
lounges. How would it be possible to get 
acquainted if practically the only gath- 
ering place, outside of classrooms, was a 
snack-bar on the edge of the square? 

“There certainly weren't any ready- 
made answers,” George says. He remem- 
bers that during his initial weeks at the 
University, the file cabinet in his office 
at First Presbyterian Church, a five-min- 
ute walk from the University, “contained 
only four letters. The one from the 
United Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education urged that I drop all precon- 
ceived ideas and engage in wild. free 
dreaming,” he says. “The three letters 
from my sponsoring organization, the 
New York State Westminster Founda- 
tion, gave me complete liberty to do 
whatever I thought should be done.” 


as close to- 
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George realized that his clerical col- 
lar would not, of itself, win friends. “In 
a university,” he says, “a minister as such 
has no special status. He will, of course, 
be respected even in a swimming suit if, 
in terms of intelligence as well as every- 
thing else, he’s worthy of respect.” 

Nor was it likely that anything signifi- 
cant would happen merely as a result of 
George’s sitting on a bench in Washing- 
ton Square or some other crowded place. 
“People at N.Y.U. don’t come up to you 
and say hello,” he points out. “In this 
vast city, where privacy is so hard to 
find, people have leamed not to intrude. 
I could have sat around until -I rotted; 
nobody would have dared to speak to 
me.” 

George saw that there was only one 
way to make acquaintances—become a 
student himself. He signed up for 
courses in the University’s School of Ed- 
ucation, With dogged hope, he haunted 
the snack-bar where people congregated 
between classes. To pay for his table 
space, he bought innumerable cups of 
coffee. At night, overstimulated by caf- 
feine, he lay awake and worried. 

“About the only bright spot in those 
weeks,” he recalls, “was a conversation 
I had with a student as we were hurrying 
along to class. | was describing my 
troubles and asked him where, in this 
huge University, I ought to begin. His 
answer was exactly to the point. He said: 
‘Begin with me.’ ” 

The student had, in effect, urged 
George to try to carry on a person-to- 
person ministry, The thirty-year-old pas- 
tor realized that this made sense. “There 
was no possibility,” he says, “that I 
could be of service to the Church by go- 
ing around as Mr. Two-pronged Pera, 
friend one time but the Reverend Arch- 
bishop the next. 

“I'm just beginning to discover what 


my job should be,” he adds. “I know that 
you've got to be who you are and then 
let the light of your faith be seen. You 
have to begin as you are—a struggling, 
searching Christian on the same long 
pilgrimage others are making. When 
people can see your sore spots, they can 
tell you about their sore spots. Then 
maybe you can help.” 

George’s honesty sometimes leads to 
tense situations. One day during his first 
months at the University, he went into 
the recreation room of the Christian As- 
sociation, a multidenominational student 
center where he is a staff member. 

He sat down and attempted to begin 
a conversation above the clamor of rock- 
and-roll. He was firmly and not too po- 
litely silenced. A few minutes later, he 
stood up and announced: “I find it easier 
to hate all of you than to love you. I don’t 
mean you personally, but human be- 
ings.” Then he strode out. 

He learned next day that his remark 
had stirred up a cloud of acrid comment. 
He went again to the recreation room. 
“Do you find it easy to love me?” he in- 
quired. “Then how do you account for 
your nasty gossip?” He added that he 
would be happy to discuss the matter 
further with anyone who wanted to 
come to his apartment at a certain hour. 

“They came to fight, not discuss,” he 
says. “And they came with all the am- 
munition they could lay hands on, We 
did the rounds, no holds barred. 

“Moreover, we did a series of return 
bouts. But each time, it became more 
evident that we were crashing the sound 
barrier, When they found that I could 
listen to them without getting angry, 
they discovered that they could listen to 
me without getting angry ... and we al- 
ways ended up by going out for a cup of 
coffee together.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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George Pera (left) stops in front of Washington Square Arc 
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Advanced facilities for the Nuclear Physics Laboratory at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, 
include this sub-critical atomic reactor, awarded to the college by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Almost every student at Occidental takes some work in the Physics Department. The college ranks high in 
thé number and quality of its physics graduates. Last year every physics major went on to graduate school 
with a fellowship. Dr. Vernon L. Bollman (left) has been chairman of the Physics Department since 1944. 
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Alma College, Alma, Michigan The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 

Centre College of Kentucky, The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
Danville, Kentucky Minois College, Jacksonville, IIlinois 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia Johnson C. Smith University, 


University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa Charlotte, North Carolina 
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THE POWER TO BECOME 


“But to all who received him, who believed in his name, 
he gave power to become children of God.”” JOHN 1:12 


For the Church and the Christian college the unleashed atom has one 
inescapable meaning: religion and education cannot be divorced or set 
apart from each other. Educated man discovered the power locked in the 
atom. Enlightened man must find uses to fit it for God’s purpose. 


Education’s task is to turn out good minds. The task of religion is to 
turn out good men. The one needs complete freedom—to seek out knowl- 
edge and truth, no matter where the search leads; the other asks complete 
commitment. To the Christian both demands are compatible, for the 
service of God requires everything a man has—his heart, soul, strength, 
mind. Education and religion must work together, must fuse their energies, 
so that the “power to become” can be realized, so that the spiritual poten- 
tial of the human personality can be released. 


With its Church-related colleges the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. recognizes its responsibilities to build both the mental and the 
moral capacities of our young people. 


The Board of Christian Education 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
825 WITHERSPOON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 














College, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 
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Park College, Parkville, Missouri 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Montana 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


CREE RRR ERE HEE EEE TEETH THEE E HEHE EEE 


These colleges related to The Board of Christian 


Education belong to the great company of 


United Presbyterian colleges in the United States 


and in many other parts of the world. 
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Two Pastors Endorsed for Moderator 


When commissioners to the 172nd General Assembly 
of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. convene in 
Cleveland on May 18, they will elect a Moderator to suc- 
ceed Dr. Arthur L. Miller. Two pastors have already been 
endorsed, or nominated, by their respective presbyteries. 
Additional nominations may be made from among any of 
the nearly 1,000 ruling elders and ministers who are com- 


Edler G. Hawkins 


The Reverend Edler G. Hawkins, pas- 
tor of St. Augustine Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, has served for 
two years as moderator of the Presby- 
tery of New York. Born in New York 
on June 13, 1908, Mr. Hawkins attended 
Bloomfield (New Jersey) College. He 
received his bachelor of divinity degree 
from Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. 

For twenty-two years he has been 
pastor of St. Augustine Church. Under 
his leadership the 
grown from a nucleus of nine to a 
strong, multiracial church of 1,016. Two 
other ministers also serve on the’ staff. 
Five young men from the church have 
entered the ministry during Mr. Hawk- 
ins’ pastorate. 

Nationally, Mr. Hawkins has been a 
member of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and of the chaplains’ section of 
the National Presbyterian Health and 
Welfare Association. Through the Divi- 
sion of Evangelism of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, he has represented the 
denomination on preaching missions to 
Puerto Rico. He has also been vice- 
moderator of the Synod of New York. 

Mr. Hawkins has been active in a 
variety of community service organiza- 
tions: the Bronx County Mental Hy- 
giene Society; past president and a 


congregation has 
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The Reverend Edler G. Hawkins 


founder of the Protestant Council of the 
Bronx; Big Brothers; The Lincoln 
School for Nursing; the board of advis- 
ers of the New York City Youth Board; 
and a member of the alumni council of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Hawkins is married to the former 
Thelma Burnett and has two children, 
Renee Louise, fourteen, and Ellen Gail, 
twelve. 

A statement from New York Presby- 
tery supporters said in part: 

“We desired greatly to submit his 


missioners to the Assembly. 

The two men already endorsed are: the Reverend Edler 
G. Hawkins, of New York; and the Reverend Herman L. 
Turner, of Atlanta, Georgia. On May 2, both candidates 
issued a statement (see next page) concerning the Church 
and race relations. 

Below are brief biographies of the two candidates: 


name because a real estimate of his ded- 
ication and ability has been in evidence 
through these past two years in which 
he has served as the moderator. These 
have been years in which we have taken 
a fresh look at our ministries and mission 
in New York, and under his moderator- 
ship the Presbyterian Progress Program 
has brought new life to an urban situa- 
tion greatly in need of a renewed Chris- 
tian witness. We have built new 
churches to serve vast new areas of 
housing development, and ten other 
churches have been rehabilitated that 
they might better serve their changing 
neighborhoods. These are partial results 
of the $1,225,000 that was raised by the 
Presbytery of New York as the first 
phase of its projected $5,000,000. 
“During this Presbytery’s effort at 
self-renewal, Mr. Hawkins has shown 
great capacity as a statesman of the 
Church, with a rare genius for bringing 
people together in the unifying spirit of 
Christ, and we believe that to the 
Church at large, in days when this spirit 
is so greatly needed, he would bring the 
same kind of insight and courage, and 
understanding.” 3 


Herman L. Turner 


The Presbytery of Chattanooga, in 
the Synod of the Mid-South, has acted 
to endorse the name of the Reverend 
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Dr. Herman Lee Turner as a candidate 
for Moderator. 

Pastor of the only United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the city of Atlanta, Dr. 
Turner was a chief advocate of the “At- 
lanta Manifesto,” in which for the first 
time white Protestant clergymen of the 
South banded together to urge free and 
open communication between the races 
and obedience to the law of the land, 
including the Supreme Court decision 
requiring the integration of public 
schools. 

He has been pastor of Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, for 
thirty years. His previous pastorates 
were in Sheffield and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. He was synodical executive for 
the synods of Alabama and Mississippi 
early in his ministry. His honorary de- 
grees in divinity, laws, and humane let- 
ters are from Cumberland University, 
Tusculum College, Mercer University, 
and Johnson C. Smith University. 

Herman Lee Tumer has been moder- 
ator of the Synod of the Mid-South, a 
member of the Board of National Mis- 


The Reverend Herman L. Turner 


sions, a member of the National Com- 
mission on Evangelism, chairman of the 
General Assembly's Committee on Seg- 
regated Synods and Presbyteries, a 
member of the Special Committee on 
Consolidations which brought together 
the administrative structures of the two 
Churches forming the new United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., and a trustee 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, 

In the realm of interdenominational 
affairs, he has been president of the 
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Georgia Council of Churches, president 
of the Atlanta Christian Council, trustee 
and secretary of the Protestant Radio 
and Television Center, and a regular re- 
porter of religious news on Station WSB 
in Atlanta. 

Dr. Turner's services to the Atlanta 
community, in addition to his preaching 
of a disturbing gospel, range from the 
Boy Scouts to Rotary, and from the 
Community Chest to the USO. He was 
recently elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

Herman Lee Turner's wife was Ann 
Grace Hartung until their marriage in 
1911. They have three sons and one 
daughter. Upon the occasion of one of 
his many anniversaries as pastor of Cov- 
enant Church, the congregation built a 
house to his and Mrs. Turner's special 
liking, and made it a gift from people to 
pastor. 

Dr. Turner was described to the 1959 
General Assembly as a preacher of calm- 
ness and sense to people who face both 
the inevitabilities and uncertainties of 
racial integration, and one of those who 
has supported him as a candidate has 
called him a “. . . candid Christian voice 
in a place and a time where too many 
voices are too often silent.” 


Candidates for Moderator 


Issue Statement 

“We believe that all men are created 
by God as equals in his sight and are 
called by him to sonship and _ brother- 
hood through Christ. 

“We believe that the Church is God’s 
ordained institution for making his will 
known to the world. 

“We are committed to the idea of ‘a 
non-segregated church in a non-segre- 
gated society, which by repeated ac- 
tions of the General Assembly is the 
policy of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

“We commend the General Assembly 
pronouncements on race relations to the 
thoughtful consideration of our 
churches, urging that Christian people 
study them in the light of the teachings 
of our Lord, so that we may witness bet- 
ter to the brotherhood that was wit- 
nessed to us and established among us 
by Jesus Christ. 

“We suggest that the very nature of 
our times lays a special urgency upon 
us all to find the oneness we have in 
Christ, and that within the framework of 
his love we must work diligently to se- 
cure equal opportunity so that brother- 


hood may be realized among Christians 
and in the larger community. In the fel- 
lowship of Christian belief, sharing a 
common joy in the Creator, who has 
given us all a dignity that must be com- 
monly honored, let us move into the 
arenas of society to participate in the 
redemptive work of our faith.” 

—Ep er G. Hawkins 

—HerMan L, TurNER 


NCC Protests 
Bishop Walsh's Sentence 


“The National Council of Churches 
protests in the strongest terms the twen- 
ty-year prison sentence imposed on 
Bishop James Edgar Walsh by the 
People’s Republic of China,” Dr. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg declared recently. Calling 
the recent sentence on the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop “renewed evidence that 
Communism stands in fear of intellectual 
and religious freedoms,” the National 
Council president continued, “We would 
express our deepest love and concern 
for Bishop Walsh in his present distress. 
We commend him for his bold stand in 
defense of the good news of God in Je- 
sus Christ. We would call on member 
communions of the National Council of 
Churches to pray for him as a brother 
in Christ in order that the comforting 
power of the Cross may be with him in 
his time of sore trial.” 

Dr. Dahlberg, pastor of the Delmar 
Baptist Church in St. Louis, Missouri, 
also warned that the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime is determined to stamp out 
the last vestige of religious liberty. 


Antireligion Society 
Formed in Poland 

In Communist-satellite Poland, a new 
organization has been formed to assist 
the Atheist Society in its fight to elimi- 
nate religion from the state schools. 

The Warsaw Radio reported that the 
Society of Religiology has already been 
equipped with printing presses and has 
begun publishing antireligious _litera- 
ture. 

“The two societies,” the station said, 
“are rallying and mobilizing forces for 
the struggle against clericalism in the 
nation, and both will concentrate on 
completely eliminating religion from the 
schools.” 

It added that “to fight an enemy, you 
must first know him, and the aim of the 
Society of Religiology is to enable both 
organizations to combat religion more 
effectively.” 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


The Reverend J. Metz Rollins, Jr., 
who wrote the following report, is a spe- 
cial representative of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. On a recent trip to Talla- 
hassee, Florida, he visited briefly five 
college students serving sixty-day jail 
sentences for their part in lunch-counter 


sit-in demonstrations. 


The Leon County Jail in Tallahassee 


is just a few blocks east of the state cap- 
itol buildings. Like many of the build- 
ings in the capitol area, it is painted 
white. But, as one nears the entrance, 
there is no mistaking the purpose that 
the building serves. The windows are 
barred and wire-meshed. Once inside, 
the illusion of cleanliness is destroyed. 
The interior is dingy, and the smell of 
disinfectant is overpowering. 

We are confronted by two hard-eyed 


FIVE STUDENTS WHO 


deputies wearing the khaki of the Leon 
County Sheriffs Patrol. One presides 
over a short-wave set, listening intently 
to the drawls of deputies as they report 
back to headquarters. He gives us an 
unfriendly glance and fails to acknowl. 
edge our greeting. The other deputy, 
acting as jailer, listens in stony-eyed 
silence as we state our business. He ree- 
ognizes my companion, Dr. James Hud- 
son, chaplain at Florida A. & M. 








A resolution adopted unanimously 


by the Board of Christian Education, United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


To Students Involved in Nonviolent Demonstrations 
Protesting Racial Discrimination 


W* the members of the Board of Christian Education 
of The United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, desire to send a message of assurance 
and brotherly concern to the students and adults, Negro 
and white, who are participating in nonviolent demon- 
strations, in conferences, meetings, negotiations, and in 
related peaceful means of protesting against racial dis- 
crimination in eating establishments, in stores, in 
churches, and in public buildings. We acknowledge that 
the demonstrations have awakened our own consciences 
from an acceptance of a slow and limited effort at in- 
tegration. We desire that those involved in these protests 
know of our sympathy, concer, and pride in the leader- 
ship Christians have taken where it is so much easier 
to talk than to act. 

We desire to witness with them to the reconciling 
love of God in Christ, proclaiming that our Lord died 
for all men, and that each of us must treat one another 
with dignity, respect, and Christian love. We affirm that 
discrimination, wherever it occurs, in the North, South, 
East, or West, is a cruel sin against the love of Christ. 

We are grateful that the common concern for human 
rights unites us not only with fellow Christians but also 
with those of other faiths and commitments. We give 
thanks for the evidence of God's reconciling action be- 
yond the bounds of the Church and are doubly aware 
of the enormity of the sin which causes the Church to 
practice willful discrimination in her own life. 

We salute all students who are seeking to promote 
civil rights by their demonstrations of nonviolence and 
economic withdrawal. We admire their courage and 
their willingness to bear legal penalties incurred in the 
enforcement of unjust laws and customs. Frequently 
law and social custom are less perfect expressions of 


justice than God wills. Yet they can never be disobeyed 
without certain misgivings and sincere examination of 
conscience, for God uses even them to preserve a degree 
of order and peace. Nonetheless, God continues to bring 
the basic injustice of such statutes and tradition under 
his judgment. He calls Christians to work toward chang- 
ing law and custom that they may be more conformable 
to his will. 

Our impulse often is to go to the scenes of these pro- 
tests and lend our personal aid and encouragement. But 
this inclination is balanced by the realization that the 
problem of race relations is at our own doorsteps and 
that we can best assist by taking decisive action against 
hatred and discrimination wherever they are found in 
business practices, schools, housing, and in our own 
churches. 

We wish, therefore, not only to endorse the state- 
ment issued by the staff of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation at their annual meeting in Atlantic City, but also 
to express and record our own commendation of these 
students and adults. We pledge to those involved the 
continued support of the work of the Department of 
Social Education and Action of this Board and the efforts 
being made through the National Student Christian Fed- 
eration. We further pledge to them such material aid as 
we are individually led to give. 

Again we confess our own shortcomings in which our 
deeds do not measure up to our words. We acknowledge 
that we stand under the judgment of God, for our un- 
brotherly prejudices and deeds. May the power of the 
One who endured unmerited suffering redemptively 
give each of us grace and strength to confront this sin 
against brotherly love in a spirit of calmness and courage, 
perseverance and hope. 
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CHOSE JAIL 


University. 

Weighing his decision, the deputy lets 

us know that we have one half-hour for 
our visit, fifteen minutes with the girls 
and fifteen with the boys. It is six o’clock 
on Saturday evening, which is not the 
regular visiting hour. The deputy gets 
up from his desk apd motions us to fol- 
low him down the dimly lighted hallway 
to the cell blocks. He comes to a barred 
door and unlocks it; inside, he locks it 
again and tells us to wait until he brings 
the girls to the door. 
* The odor of disinfectant assails our 
noses. We catch the sounds of female 
prisoners. A glance through the barred 
door reveals that segregation is practiced 
here. To our right and down the block, 
we glimpse white female prisoners, some 
talking, others pacing in their limited 
space. 

Our wait is not long. The deputy re- 
turns with the three coeds from Florida 
A. & M. who are now in the jail because 
of their participation in the recent “sit- 
in” demonstrations. The deputy unlocks 
the door, comes out, relocks it, and re- 
minds us gruffly: “Fifteen minutes.” 

The young women express delight 
over having visitors from the outside. 
They give Dr. Hudson a batch of letters 
for him to mail. Saturday has been a 
quiet day, and they’ve had an opportu- 
nity to do some writing. They tell me 
that today marks their twenty-second 
day of confinement. By their own choice, 
they are serving sixty-day sentences 
rather than paying fines of $300 each on 
charges of disorderly conduct and incit- 
ing to riot. All the young women are 
from the State of Florida. Patricia Ste- 
phens is a junior and music major from 
Belle Glade. Her sister, Priscilla, is an 
education major and also a junior, The 
third is Barbara Broxton, a senior from 
a little town called Wabassa. 

| express my concern and admira- 
tion for what they are doing. Quickly 
they assure me that it is nothing. “We 
don’t mind spending time in jail if it will 
hasten the day of freedom for Negroes. 
We feel our presence here will help 
awaken the community and the state to 
the problem. If things change for the 
better, the time lost from school will be 
more than worth it. We feel that it is 
necessary.” 

“How have you been treated?” I ask. 
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“Not bad, with the exception of one 
jailer who got mad and cussed us be- 
cause we did not say ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, 
sir,’ but we've continued to try and prac- 
tice the method of Christian love.” 

A glance at my watch tells me that 
the fifteen minutes are almost over. The 
rest of our questions will have to wait. 
One of the young women requests us to 
pray for them before we leave. So we 
join hands through the steel bars and 
ask for God’s continued care for them. 
We say good-by and move away from 
the door, and they smile and wave. “Tell 
the folks not to forget to bring some food 
tomorrow’ is their parting request. 

We move down the hall to our left. 
Here, on the men’s side, the same rou- 
tine is repeated, and we meet the fel- 
lows. John Broxton, a sophomore, is 
Barbara's brother. William Larkins, a 
junior, sang in the choir when I was min- 
ister of Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Tallahassee. 

Broxton and Larkins talk quietly 
and earnestly about their experiences 
ang their reasons for being imprisoned. 
Larkins sums up their general attitude 
by saying, “My education would not be 
of any value if after four years I were to 
retumn to my home community and 
knuckle under to the same old pattern 
of segregation and discrimination. Tell 
the people outside that they cannot ex- 
pect to educate us and not have us chal- 
lenge the Southern way of life. We want 
some changes made for the better, and 
we are willing to suffer and sacrifice for 
those changes.” 

Broxton then makes a request of Dr. 
Hudson. “Since tomorrow is Palm Sun- 
day, we would like to have a minister 
come in for a service. Last Sunday some 
white laymen came in, but they were not 
satisfactory at all. They told us that 
when we all get to heaven there will be 
no segregation there, but here on earth 
there has to be separation of the races. 
They hedged when we asked if it was 
not wrong to put people in jail because 
they wanted to eat in dignity. We just 
don’t want to hear more of that type of 
religion.” 

Our time is up. Once more we pause 
for prayer at the students’ request. The 
jailer takes them away to the cell block. 
As we move outdoors into the twilight, I 
reflect on what I've just seen and heard. 
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NEWS 


Strangely enough, I find myself neither 
sad nor depressed. Just the opposite. My 
spirits are uplifted because of the spirit 
of these five young people who still have 
thirty-eight more days to spend behind 
bars. 

The familiar lines, “Stone walls do not 
a prison make,” take on new meaning. 
These youngsters are already free in 
their hearts. Much more so than their 
white jailers, the merchants who refuse 
to serve them in their stores, and the 
city fathers who seek to meet the issue 
with intimidation and police-state meth- 
ods. Students such as these are all over 
the South; the ultimafe outcome of the 
struggle for dignity and equality is never 


in doubt. —J. Merz Ro.uins, Jr. 


Kennedy Answers 
Queries on Religion 


In previous issues, notably May 1, 
PresBYTERIAN Lire has published ma- 
terial concerning the questions in the 
minds of many Protestants about the ad- 
visability of electing a Roman Catholic 
as President of the United States. It is 
fair to report the answers which Senator 


John F. Kennedy has given to these 





ee 


questions. We therefore publish here 
excerpts from Senator Kennedy's re- 
marks late last month before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 

—THE EDITORS 


“There is only one legitimate question 
underlying all the rest [questions about 
a Presidential candidate's religious affil- 
iation]: Would you, as President of the 
United States, be responsive in any way 
to ecclesiastical pressures or obligations 
of any kind that might in any fashion 
influence or interfere with your conduct 
of that office in the national interest? I 
have answered that question many 
times. My answer was—and is—‘No.’ 

“Once that question is answered, 
there is no legitimate issue of my reli- 
gion, but there are, I think, legitimate 
questions of public policvy—of concern to 
religious groups which no one should 
feel bigoted about raising, and to which 
I do not object answering. But I do ob- 
ject to being the only candidate required 
to answer those questions. 

“Federal assistance to parochial 
schools, for example, is a very legitimate 
issue actually before the Congress. I am 
opposed to it. I believe it is clearly un- 


- a 
t ee — 


Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University; General Lucius D. Clay; and Cleo 
F. Craig, president of New York's Presbyterian Hospital, discuss plans for the 
Columbio-Presbyterian Medical Center's $50,000,000 development fund drive as 
they examine model of the facility. Mr. Kirk and Mr. Craig were elected chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Fund at its first annual meeting, at which General Clay, 
chairman of the development program committee, announced that a gift of $500,000 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has put the capital fund drive well above the one- 
quarter mark. Center is largest privately supported medical facility in the world. 
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constitutional. I voted against it on the 
Senate floor this year, when offered by 
Senator Morse. But interestingly 
enough, I was the only announced can- 
didate in the Senate who did so. Never- 
theless, I have not yet charged my 
opponents with taking orders from 
Rome. 

“An ambassador to the Vatican could 
conceivably become a real issue again. 
I am opposed to it, and said so long ago. 
But even though it was last proposed by 
a Baptist President, | know of no other 
candidate who has even been asked 
about this matter. 

“The prospects of any President ever 
receiving for his signature a bill provid- 
ing foreign aid funds for birth control 
are very remote indeed. Nevertheless, I: 
have made it clear that I would neither 
veto nor sign such a bill on any basis ex- 
cept what I considered to be the public 
interest, without regard to my private 
religious views. I have said the same 
about bills dealing with censorship, di- 
vorce, our relations with Spain, or any 
other subject. 

“These are legitimate inquiries about 
real questions which the next President 
may conceivably have to face. But these 
inquiries ought to be directed equally 
to all candidates.” 

On an earlier occasion Senator Ken- 
nedy condemned the recent Air Force 
training manual which imputed Com- 
munist sentiments to leaders of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and _ the 
translators of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible. “I considered the 
manual’s charges,” he said, “and the 
vacillation of Air Force officials on their 
repudiation shocking and distasteful. 
Until this charge has been completely 
eliminated, every hate group in the 
country will claim some justification for 
questioning the undivided allegiance of 
our Protestant pastors or National Coun- 
cil leaders. 

“Under the First Amendment,” Sen- 
ator Kennedy asserted, “our government 
cannot—directly or indirectly, carelessly 
or intentionally—select any religious 
body for either favorable or unfavorable 
treatment.” Calling the Air Force man- 
ual “a flagrant violation of the Constitu- 
tional principle of separating Church 
and State,” he said it had been an “un- 
warranted slur on the Protestant minis- 
try in general and the National Council 
of Churches in particular.” 

The Senator was replying to a tele- 
gram sent him by the Reverend Harold 
Glen Brown, president of the Oregon 
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Council of Churches and minister of the 
First Christian Church in Portland. Mr. 
Brown asked for the Senator’s views on 
implications of the controversial Air 
Force manual. 

Senator Kennedy made it clear that 
the government should not be blind to 
the views of churches and synagogues. 
“On the contrary,” he said, “they are 
responsible organizations entitled to 
have their views responsibly considered 
along with the views of others 

“The most unfortunate aspect of the 
Air Force manual fiasco,” he added, “is 
that it plays into the hands of those who 
want to silence the views of the National 
Council—because they do not share 
those views. They are not Communistic 
views—the Council is as strongly op- 
posed to Communism as any church 
group in the country. But the Council 
and its members do hold views—and are 
entitled to express those views—on the 
major social and economic issues con- 
fronting our nation. 

“Indeed, however controversial these 
issues may be, they involve ethical con- 
siderations—and I would expect many 
church leaders and organizations to feel 
they have an obligation to speak out on 
them. Whatever different opinions may 
be held by others, they should feel free 
to express them without attempting to 
silence a competing point of view; the 
Air Force had no business intervening 
on either side.” 


Congressmen 


Defend National Council 

Spirited defense of the National 
Council of Churches and denunciation 
of charges that the Protestant agency is 
Communist-influenced echoed through 
the House of Representatives last 
month. 

A score of Congressmen from districts 
throughout the country took the floor, 
or inserted statements in the Congres- 
sional Record, to answer critics of the 
Council who recently testified before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities on the now-withdrawn Air 
Force manual which impugned the loy- 
alty of the Protestant body. 

Representative Edith Green of Ore- 
gon said: “An objective analysis of the 
so-called evidence upon which these 
charges are based has convinced me 
that there is absolutely no foundation 
for the statements that have been made 
that the Communists have successfully 
infiltrated the National Council of 
Churches. ... We cannot expect, or can 
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scarcely justify any other kind of liberty 
if the churches are not left free to pursue 
the injunction placed upon them by 
God. The nature of that injunction is 
something which no outside institution, 
no governmental body, no group of 
‘opinion makers’ has the authority to set. 
Only the church itself may decide what 
to say, and what its competence in tem- 
poral affairs is.” 

Representative Robert Kastenmeier of 
Wisconsin, who called the attacks*on the 
National Council “unwarranted and 
dangerous,” said that equally dangerous 
“is the contempt shown by the manual 
for the processes of discussion and deci- 
sion that are essential to democracy.” 
Each point made in the manual, he said, 
is “a single symptom of a general atti- 
tude that ‘big brother knows best,’ that 
the people have little right to make the 
big decisions and less right to know 
what decisions have been made.” 

Representative John Brademas of 
Indiana declared: “Attacks. on the Prot- 
estant clergy might themselves be a 
Communist tactic to spread confusion.” 

Adding other statements of confidence 
in the National Council of Churches 
representatives from Colorado, 
Vermont, California, West 
finnesota, New York, Penn- 
Arizona, Ohio, and 


were 
Michigan, 
Virginia, \ 
sylvania, Iowa, 
Texas. 


Freedom of West Point 
Pulpit Defended 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker has defended the right of the 
chaplaincy at West Point military acad- 
emy to freedom of the pulpit, even if 
such a controversial subject as the 
Christian attitude toward interracial 
marriages is discussed. 

He told Representative Carl Vinson 
of Georgia that it is “an established pol- 
icy within the Army that commanders 
and officials do not in any way review 
or control the substance of sermons 
which are delivered by the chaplains.” 

Mr. Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, had asked 
the Army secretary to investigate: com- 
plaints that an assistant West Point 
chaplain in his sermon “degraded the 
social outlook of the South and went so 
far as to advocate mixed marriages be- 
tween the races.” 

In replying, Secretary Brucker said he 
had confirmed that the Academy’s as- 
sistant chaplain, the Reverend Henry R. 
Gooch, a United Presbyterian, had 
preached a sermon on race relations on 
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WHERE 
TO WORSHIP 
IN EUROPE 





This summer the Olympics in Rome and the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
are expected to swell the number of American tourists who will cross the 
ocean to three-quarters of a million. For those who will be seeking an English- 
language Protestant church service, the following listing is offered: 


Vienna: 


Brussels: 


Nice: 
Paris: 


Berlin: 


Cologne: 
Munich: 


Amsterdam: 


Florence: 
Rome: 


Lisbon: 


Madrid: 


Geneva: 


AUSTRIA 
Church of Reconciliation (M*), Colloredogasse 22/1 
Community Church, Hasenauerstrasse 51 


BELGIUM 
Christ Church (C of E), 28 Rue Capitaine Crespel 
Church of the Resurrection (C of E), 18 Rue de Stassart, Ixelles 
St. Andrew's Church (C of S$), 121 Chaussee de Vleurgat, Ixelles 
Wesley Methodist Church, 5 Rue du Champ-de-Mars 


FRANCE 
Church of the Holy Spirit (PE), 21 Boulevard Victor Hugo 
The American Church, 65 Quai d’Orsay 
Pro-Cathedral of the Holy Trinity (PE), 23 Avenue George V 
The Scots Kirk (C of S), 59 Avenue Hoche 


GERMANY 
The American Church, Onkel-Tom-Strasse, West Sector 
St. George’s Church (C of E), Baden Allee, Charlottenberg 
All Saints’ Church (C of E), 41 Linden Allee 
American Church Center (PE), 30 Kaulbach Strasse 


HOLLAND 
Christ Church (C of E), Groenburgwal 42 
English Reformed Church (C of S), Begijnhof 


ITALY 
St. James’ Church (PE), 15 Via Bernardo Rucellai 
All Saints’ Church (C of E), Via del Babuino 
St. Andrew's Church (C of S), 7 Via Venti Settembre (see photo 
above) 
St. Paul’s Church (PE), Via Napoli 58 


PORTUGAL 
Church of Scotland, Rua da Arriaga, 13 
St. George’s Church (C of E), Rua da Estrela 


SPAIN 
St. George’s Church (C of E), Calle de Hermosilla 


SWITZERLAND 
Calvin Auditorium 
Chapelle de St. Leger (C of S), 20 Rue St. Leger 
Emmanuel Church (PE), 4 Rue Dr. Alfred Vincent 
Holy Trinity Church (C of E), Rue du Mont Blanc 


* Abbreviations stand for: C of E—Church of England; C of S—Church of 
Scotland; PE—Protestant Episcopal; M—Methodist. 

A more complete list is available from the Department of Overseas Union 
Churches, National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 


27, N.Y. 
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Sunday, February 28. 
The superintendent of the Academy 
was present and heard the sermon, the 
Secretary said, and can give assurance 
that the Chaplain did not “make derog- 
atory remarks about members of Con- 
gress, and did not advocate mixed 
marriages between the races.” 

Mr. Gooch said at West Point that his 
talk from the pulpit touched on a whole 
range of issues, including intermarriage. 
The minister said he merely noted that 
there was no objection to intermarriage 
from the viewpoint of Christianity. 

Secretary Brucker said that “sermons 
delivered from the pulpit are left to the 
good judgment and religious conscience 
of the chaplains and are not reviewed in 
advance by higher authority.” 


The American Lutheran 
Church Created 


A three-way handclasp before an altar 
on the stage of the Minneapolis munici- 
pal auditorium brought The American 
Lutheran Church into existence late last 
month. 

The new denomination of 2,258,092 
members was officially constituted as 
presidents of the three merging bodies 
joined hands in “a visible sign and wit- 
ness of this new unity... .” 

Joining in the handclasp were Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the old American Lutheran 
Church; Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, Minne- 
apolis, president of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church; and Dr. William Larsen, 
Blair, Nebraska, president of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The union reduces the number of Lu- 
theran bodies in this country from six- 
teen to fourteen. A second merger of 
four other Lutheran bodies—scheduled 
for 1962 or 1963—will reduce the num- 
ber to eleven. 

The new American Lutheran Church 
is the first major union of Lutheran 
bodies crossing lines of national origin. 
The old ALC is of German background 
and itself the product of a merger in 
1930; the ELC was formed by merger 

of three Norwegian Lutheran bodies in 
1917; and the UELC, formed in 1896, 
is of Danish background. 


Half-Million for 
Psychiatry Study 
Union Theological Seminary, New 


York, has received grants totaling $550,- 
000 from two philanthropic foundations 
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to .xtend its program in psychiatry and 
religion. 

A $350,000 gift from the Common- 
wealth Fund will be used to establish 
the Edward S. Harkness Professorship, 
to be filled by Dr. Earl A. Loomis, a 
clinical psychiatrist who directed the 
program when it was begun in 1956. 
The second gift, of $200,000, was from 
the Old Dominion Foundation, whose 
initial gift of $238,000 in 1956 launched 
the program. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, the Sem- 
inary’s president, who announced the 
grants, said that the psychiatry and re- 
ligion program “aims to equip all pro- 
spective ministers in the Seminary’s 
student body with a basic understand- 
ing of contributions from psychiatry to 
the interpretation of human nature, in- 
cluding its mental and emotional ills, of 
the philosophy and methods of psychiat- 
ric approaches to mental health, and of 
both the possibilities and limitations of 
a minister’s assistance to persons suffer- 
ing from emotional problems.” 


Ban on Foreign Teachers 
Hits Indonesian Schools 


Indonesia’s recently-announced ban 
on foreign teachers has created a serious 
problem for mission schools. 

Meanwhile, in Central Java the mili- 
tary commander has issued temporary 
orders permitting religion teachers 
from abroad to teach in secondary 
schools. He explained that their with- 
drawal would have a serious effect on 
Indonesian children and is contrary to 
the country’s national interests. 

In order to continue their work, nearly 
all missionaries in Indonesia have ap- 
plied for naturalization as Indonesian 


citizens, but the processing has been so’ 


slow that so far not a single foreign mis- 
sionary has yet obtained Indonesian na- 
tionality. 


Lafayette Hears 


National Leaders 

Editor Edward A. Weeks, of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harvard astronomer 
Harlow Shapley, and Prudential Insur- 
ance Company president Carrol M. 
Shanks were among the speakers who 
dealt with various aspects of “The Col- 
lege in the Cross Currents of Change” 
at a convocation held at Presbyterian- 
related Lafayette College last month. 
Peter F. Drucker, well-known econo- 
mist and professor of management at 


Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 















—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 miliion meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








New York University, was also a 
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I wish to “adopt” a boy [2 girl O 


for one year in.. =. 
“(Name “Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
(0 full year — first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $... ; oe 
(0 Please send me feather ne 
mation. 


CRE. isemnstenninnnteninnnnnian ZONE........ 


PME Ee ee ae ee 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 
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NEWS 


speaker. Several other well-known au- 
thorities in various aspects of American 
life served as panelists in a discussion of 
various aspects of the American situa- 
tion today and the role of the independ- 
ent college. 


Medical Books 
Needed Overseas 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations advises that late edi- 
tions of medical books are needed in the 
Philippines for use in the recently initi- 
ated intern and residency program. Five 
copies each of twenty-three books are 
needed. A list of titles may be obtained 
from the Medical Department, Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. 


Moscow Radio 
Hits Protestants 


In Russia, a Moscow Radio broadcast 
to areas of the USSR occupied by Ger- 
mans accused Baptist and Mennonite 
groups of urging the people there “to 
take no part in the building of Commu- 
nism,” but to think instead about “pre- 
paring for the afterlife.” Moscow Radio 
warned: “Our Soviet German working 
people, together with all the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, are working for the 
fulfillment of the government’s economic 
plans and will not allow preachers, cler- 
gymen, and bigots to go beyond the 
practice of their religion by trying to 
alienate honest Soviet people from the 
building of Communism.” 

The broadcast, which was in German, 
said that “steps have been taken to erad- 
icate the situation.” 


U. P. Hospital 
Featured on TV 


Sage Memorial Hospital at Ganado, 
Arizona—one of the National Missions 
Thank Offering Projects for 1960—will 
be highlighted in a special salute to 
American doctors on Friday, May 27 on 
NBC-TV. 

Ganado Mission will be the setting in 
which Dr. David B. Dolese of Sage 
Memorial Hospital will be introduced. 
He is one of five physicians selected as 
representative of the medical profession 
to be featured during the hour-long 
“MD-USA.” The program in color and 
black and white, will be presented at 
8:30 p.m. EDT. 
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Dr. Charles F. Wishart attended the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1958 and addressed the 
commissioners about the significance of 
the new United Presbyterian Church. 


Charles F. Wishart, 
Former Moderator, Dies 


Charles Frederick Wishart, former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., and president emeritus of the 
College of Wooster, died last month at 
Wooster, Ohio. He was eighty-nine 
years of age. 

A native of Ontario, Ohio, Dr. Wish- 
art was ordained a United Presbyterian 
minister in 1894. He served pastorates 
in Pittsburgh and Chicago, and became 
professor of systematic theology at Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. He was 
president of McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago before becoming 
president of the College of Wooster in 
1919. 

In 1923 he defeated William Jennings 
Bryan in the election for Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and in 1929 was 
made moderator of the Synod of Ohio. 
In 1944 he retired as president of the 
College of Wooster. 

Dr. Wishart’s survivors include his 
widow, Josephine, a son, Jamés, and 
two daughters, Mrs. James MacMillan 
and Mrs. Harrison Hayford. 
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Of People and Places 


NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS NAMED 
Dr. William S. Findley, pastor of the 
John Knox Presbyterian Church of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been named pres- 
ident of The College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Arkansas. He will assume his 
new position on July 1, 1960, succeed- 
ing Dr. Winslow S. Drummond, who re- 
signed at the end of 1959. Currently Dr. 
Findley serves as president of the col- 
lege’s board of trustees. The College of 
the Ozarks, Arkansas’ oldest institution 
of higher learning, is owned and oper- 
ated by the Board of National Missions 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 
@ Mr. John R. Howard has been named 
the twentieth president of United Pres- 
byterian-related Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, effective on 
August 1, 1960. He succeeds Dr. Mor- 
gan S. Odell, who will retire in July 
after serving as president since 1942. 
Mr. Howard is at present acting presi- 
dent of United Presbyterian-related 
Lake Forest (Illinois) College. 


CHRISTIAN ATHLETES TO HOLD 
TWO CONFERENCES 

The Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
has announced two 1960 summer con- 
ferences for college and high-school 
athletes and coaches. This year’s meet- 
ings will mark the fifth year such confer- 
ences have been held, and the first time 
when two are scheduled. Attendance, 
230 in 1956, has increased yearly, reach- 
ing 625 in 1959, 

The first conference will be held at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin (seventy-five 
miles northwest of Chicago) from Au- 
gust 7 to 12. The second conference will 
be held at Estes Park, Colorado (sev- 
enty-five miles northwest of Denver) 
from August 14 to 19. Registration will 
be limited, and individuals and delega- 
tions are advised to register before the 


“August 1 deadline. Full information may 


be obtained by writing to: Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes, 320 Professional 
Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 
BY FIVE NATIONS 

Dr. Orlando Fals Borda, director gen- 
eral of the Ministry ef Agriculture of 
Colombia, has been selected as one of 
that country’s 100 most outstanding 
men and women by Colombia's Institute 
of Public Opinion. The Institute stressed 
that citizens were chosen on the merit 
of their works, and not exclusively on 
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popularity. Dr. Borda, who is also head 
of the sociology department of the Na- 
tional University in Bogota, is a member 
of Central Presbyterian Church there. 
@ Mr. Leonard H. Chatterson, a United 
Presbyterian fraternal worker, has _re- 
ceived the newly-independent Camer- 
oon government’s highest honor, the 
Mérite Camerounais, First Class, in rec- 
ognition of his thirty-two years of 
service. For twenty-three years Mr. 
Chatterson was manager of the Halsey 
Memorial Press, Elat, producer of Chris- 
tian literature in four languages for the 
Presbyterian Church of Cameroun, 
which became autonomous in 1957. 

@ Dr. Otto A. Piper, professor of New 
Testament at Princeton (New Jersey) 
Theological Seminary, has received the 
Cross of Merit, First Class, from the 
German Federal Republic. The award, 
the highest honor given by the West 
German state, was presented at the Con- 
sulate General in New York by Dr. Hein 
rich Luebke, president of the German 
Federal Republic. Dr. Piper, a native of 
Germany, was honored for his work as 
founder and president of the American 
Emergency Committee for German 
Protestantism, Inc., which brings Amer- 
ican Christians into personal contact 
with German Christians of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. Letters and gifts sent 
through the committee have resulted in 
many friendships with German Chris- 
tians. 

@ The Reverend Dr. Charles W. Riddle, 
director of the guidance and counseling 
program for the Punjab Synod of The 
United Church of Northern India, has 
been appointed by the United States 
ambassador to serve on the board of di- 
rectors of the U.S. Educational Founda- 
tion in India, which administers the 
Fulbright Exchange Scholarship Pro- 
gram. For several years a Presbyterian 
from the United States has been chosen 
by the Foundation to help select Indian 
young people for study in this country. 
@ Dr. P. J. Zaccara, assistant director of 
the New York City Mission Society, has 
received the medal and citation appoint- 
ing him an Officer of the Order of Merit 
of Italy. The award was presented at the 
Italian Consulate General in New York. 
Dr. Zaccara, a United Presbyterian min- 
ister, was honored for “meritorious serv- 
ice in aiding the needy of Italy and thus 
helping to cement the relationship be- 
tween Italy and the United States.” In 
World War II he was head of the Na- 
tional Evangelical Committee for Relief 
to Italy. 
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(Advertisement) 


How to Capitalize Your Investment Profits 
and Assure Yourself Income for Life 


If you own appreciated securities or 
other property, you can now provide 
benefits for yourself and help the Church. 

You can capitalize the market value 
of your investment when prices are rela- 
tively high compared with years ago; 
save the entire capital gains tax on your 
profit; gain a tax deduction up to 30% of 
your adjusted gross income year gift is 
made; receive lifetime income from the 
full value of your holdings; reduce estate 
taxes, and provide income to a survivor. 

Through the Foundation’s Life Income 
Plan, you can secure all these benefits 
and experience the joyous satisfaction of 
devoting some of your resources to help 
advance the Christian program of the 
whole Church and its causes. 


Capital Gains & Income Tax Savings 


For example, suppose that years ago 
you purchased securities or property at 
a cost of $2,500 now valued at $10,000. 
Your unrealized profit is $7,500. If you 
sold these holdings, you would have to 
pay up to 25% capital gains tax, which 


could amount to $1,875, leaving you 
$8,125 for reinvestment. However, by 
sending your securities or deeding your 
property to the Foundation as a gift, you 
pay no capital gains tax. The full $10,000 
of proceeds would be invested in the 
Foundation’s Combined Trust Fund 
under a Regular Life Income Gift Plan 
paying you earnings from this balanced 
mutual fund. Furthermore, if you are 
age 69 in a 50% tax bracket, you might 
also save $3,016 in income taxes the year 
gift is made. 

Under this plan, the amount of in- 
come paid to you or a beneficiary can 
increase in the future with the economic 
growth of our country. Best of all, you 
have the great satisfaction of establish- 
ing a Living Memorial to support the 
work of the Church. The Foundation 
will gladly mail you its folder “Regular 
Life Income Plan.” Your date of birth 
will enable us to furnish you with 
important tax computations. Address: 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDA- 
TION, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 1031, 
New York 27, N. Y. 





READERS OF 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Recent interviewing in Presbyterian Life households 
by Daniel Starch and Stoff, ltonts in busi re- 
search, revealed that .. . 





@ Nearly one in four of the persons interviewed reads | 


Presbyterian Life as thoroughly as, or more thoroughly 
than, other magazines. 


@ Three out of four retain their copies a month or 
more. 


@ More thon one-third poss their copies on to some- 
one else. 


@ Nearly one-half recalled conversations about in- 
formation in Presbyterian Life in meetings and social 
gotherings with church members. 


These are among the reasons why increasing numbers 
of acceptable national advertisers are using this mag- 
azine to bring you their messages. 


Advertising Department 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CIRCULATION 1,140,668 AVERAGE TOTAL PAID 
Publisher's ABC Statement, July-Dec. 1959 
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NO TIME 


FOR BLANDNESS 
(Continued from page 13) 


zation will disintegrate as have all other undisciplined cul- 
tures in the past. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. might lead 
in the solution of this problem, as it led in the days of John 
Witherspoon, when it helped to form our first concepts of 
representative government. To do so, however, we would 
need to determine certain basic disciplines for our members. 
We would need to affirm as definitely as our forefathers did 
that freedom is indissolubly linked with responsibility. In a 
free society, responsibility can be based only upon self- 
discipline. Therefore, our Church can have discipline im- 
posed only from within. 

The time has arrived, I believe, when The United 
Presbyterian Church should clearly define some of the 
disciplines which a disciple of Christ should impose upon 
himself. There may be no other way to buttress the free- 
dom we wish to maintain. 

The first self-imposed discipline should be regularity in 
the worship of God, both public and private. We are noto- 
rious for the casual way in which we regard our worship of 
the God whom we claim is sovereign over all of life. We 
must worship as regularly and with more expectancy than 
do men and women of the authoritarian church groups. We 
say we believe that Christ is Lord of all life. If this is true, 
then he who will not discipline himself to regularity of pri- 
vate and public worship constitutes a serious threat to the 
integrity of the Church at a time when our whole culture is 
disintegrating. 

A second self-discipline should be the diligent and eager 
study of the Word of God. We are a cultured but reli- 
giously illiterate people—we do not know much about our 
faith. Yet Presbyterians believe in “knowing.” Traditionally 
we have been leaders in education. We should become, be- 
cause of our understanding of the broader and deeper im- 
plications of the Book of Life, a transforming community 
within our society. Only self-discipline can lead us to be- 
come such a community. Because of our heritage, we, of all 
Churches, are uniquely fitted to pioneer in the exciting ad- 
venture of learning what the Bible really says to us in these 
crucial days. We dare not trust the secular and materialistic 
forces usually behind the press, TV, and the radio to “edu- 
cate” us or our children. 

A third self-discipline should be participation in small 
groups for study, prayer, and Christian companionship. To- 
day, man is threatened by anonymity within “the lonely 
crowd.” A congregation should offer its members opportuni- 
ties to be a part of small groups in which the lonely soul may 
find significance, achieve a sense of belonging, and be stim- 
ulated to learn through the interplay of mind with mind. 
From such a transforming community, we may go out into 
the world equipped to communicate our faith for the re- 
deeming of humankind. 

Another self-discipline should be the stewardship of 


time and possessions, in joyous gratitude for what God has - 


done for us. Perhaps the greatest threat posed to our nation 
today is the misuse of time and the squandering of financial 
resources. In the past, Presbyterians have been noted for 
their frugality and their wisdom in the use of time, but in 
America today we are all in danger of becoming a soft and 
flabby people through self-indulgence. The Master. said, 
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“If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” In our day this cross of self. 
denial probably will not be a bloody, painful physical expe- 
rience, but it must be a constant, serious, self-searching 
appraisal of our lives as we face Christ's command to deny 
ourselves—that is, to forget self in outgoing love. 

A final act of self-discipline should confront every 
Presbyterian. We must be Christians in the world, not sep- 
arated from the world. Every committed Christian should 
become involved in the social, economic, and political strug- 
gles going on in our world. The Church should not “take 
sides” in the narrow sense, but it must provide the frame. 
work within which social, economic, and political decisions 
are made. Christ said, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel”—and by his life he demonstrated that “preaching 
the gospel” meant more than telling men of the love of God. 
He meant attacking evil wherever it is found. Though ex- 
ternal disciplines cannot be imposed by the Church on 
Presbyterians, inward disciplines should send us down the 
street and out into the world to be used for the Kingdom 
of righteousness. This inevitably means political, economic, 
and social involvement. To be an active citizen in the world 
that is Caesar’s is just as clear a command as the call to 
“render to God the things which belong to God.” 

Our Church must continue to be an orderly body led by 
able, Christian statesmen. We must have a more effective 
program for recruiting outstanding young men and women 
for church vocations. We must strengthen the college and 
university programs to train them, and above all, we must 
support our theological seminaries more adequately to give 
these young people specific training for leadership. We must 
provide for the in-service growth of ministers, executives, 
and all other leaders in order to meet the tremendous chal- 
lenge of our time. We must go into all the world and preach 
the gospel as “dying men to dying men.” 

Most important of all, however, we must become a 
more disciplined people, obedient and humble, in order to 
be worthy of our heritage. If a program of voluntary but 
Church-wide self-discipline were commended by the Ger 
eral Assembly, urged by every presbytery, and outlined in 
detail by each session, United Presbyterians might become a 
truly “covenant people”—a “saving remnant” in a society and 
culture which is tottering on the verge of tragic disintegra- 
tion because of the widespread disease of self-indulgence. 
We have “honor churches” on the basis of percentage of 
benevolent giving. We should also have a plan of recogni- 
tion for congregations in which well-defined disciplines are 
widely observed. 

I am convinced that our beloved Church can become 
more truly a “servant people” committed to the Servant 
Lord only through self-discipline and self-denial. This con- 
viction has arisen out of the experience of serving the 
Church as Moderator this past year. It has been a year of 
almost ceaseless travel, of being away from my parish on 
forty of the fifty-two Sundays. There have been countless 
engagements, some disappointments, great satisfactions, 
and, withal, it has been a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 
If we can move toward the goal of becoming a truly “trans- 
formed community,” disciplined, committed, and obedient, 
witnessing to our faith in a frightened and confused society, 
the expenditure of time and energy by the Moderator this 
past year will have been eminently worth-while. 

This is not a time for blandness but a time for great- 
ness. So, in the words of Paul, let us “press on toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward call of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, & CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE oreo vterian 





Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching, 
Christian Educ., and the Ministry. New facilities: 
library, gym, dining hall, dormitory for men and 


women. New York suburb. Personalized instruction. 
Lester H. Clee, Acting Pres., Bloomfield, N.J. 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching, graduate and professional 
schools, Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, 


Storm Lake, towa. 





COE COLLEGE 

Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher education. Air Force 
ROTC. Write: Director of Admissions, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal] arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 





on beautiful, modern campus Enrollment 800 
Write Director of Admissions, Hanover. indiana. 
Fully 


. Tarn : var hl 
HASTINGS COLLEGE ee 
Nationally recognized faculty Quality arts and 
sciences since 1882. Four-year liberal arts with 29 
major study fields. Pre-professional courses, 80-acre 
campus, modern bidg. program. 800 enrollment 
Write: Dir. of Admissi H ] Nebraska. 














JAMESTOWN COLLEGE,222°3o"", 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 


Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 


buildings Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH = f2inaed ise7, 
UNIVERSITY  Sccredited 4-year liberal arts 
college offering courses leading to A.B. and B.S. 
degrees. Also School of Theology offering courses 
leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Perry, President. 


COEDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATORY 








STERLING COLLEGE _ ,,..,,10is8 
Co-ed, Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Admissi c . Sterling, Kans. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
ACADEMY Coed. Grades 9-12. College prep., 


, agriculture, business, home ec., mu- 
sic. All students in work program. Workships, schol- 
arships. Mod. rate. Historically Presbyterian. Catalog. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, Tenn. 


Founded 
1780. 








eee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Bajos torahop-y 
hey Cuperior.. 


1OWwa GAYLORD 


DUBUQUE 





LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 





re mr" a 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Pian of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian 
Est. 1744. 


















THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


COUCHMAN PRES 
Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 


small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY,,..byterian atfliation. 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N.J. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 





A new dorm for 90 men opens 
September, 1960. Strong lib- 
eral arts emphasis. Student- 
centered program preparing for 
more than 50 career areas in- 
cluding business, teaching, 
graduate and professional 
study. Enrollment limited to 
1200. College Boards required. 

Write to Dean of Admissions 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


College, Portiand 19, Oregon 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY iilinois 


A University of academic excellence. Curriculum 
emphasizes liberal arts as the heart of every stu- 
dent's course of study. College of Arts and Sciences, 
Schools of Business and Industry, Music, Grad. 
degrees in music and educ. Paul L. McKay, Pres. 








Decatur, 





PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
Coslum Fully accredited. International student 
Po y. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere, 
onal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

rite Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


Presbyterian. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
A of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 

famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


24 collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY 
A fas 






“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 

Woodin Laurie, President 


University, San Antonio, Texas 





May 15, 1960 











, 4 ; . yey Easton, Pa. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,<cttst.ts 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. Major in 
International Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 


SUPERIOR COLLEGE 


PREPARATION 





TUTORIAL PROGRAM ALSO AVAILABLE 


In addition to our regular four year accredited pre- 
paratory school, personal tutorial instruction and 
supplementary classroom experience is available for 
students with latent intelligence above normal but 
having difficulty preparing for college. Competitive 
sports and other activities. Also elementary school. 
Boarders 8 years up. Homelike dormitory. 
Address Guidance Director, Dept. 3-E 


CARTERET SCHOOL @ WEST ORANGE. N. J 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








. - : "4° 4 —Pre aris 
BEAVER COLLEGE P2323! Ag 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited, College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l, Small classes, Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910, Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres.. Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B... B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCtwer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Chartes. Missouri. 


EN School for girls. 
LANKENAU Pre-school through high school. 
Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 
general courses, Small classes. Music, drama, sports. 
New dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890, Catalog. GE 8-6122 
3213 W. School Mouse Lane, Philadelphia 44 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wiisen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








CAMPS 





NOTTINGHAM CAMPS) “4,rs 


friendship for boys & girls 8-16. Separate camps, 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. All sports: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fishing, Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila.-Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, 





Maryland. 


MAKE MONEY IN 
REAL ESTATE 


Thousands of men and women have found profitable careers 
selling real estate, have even started their own SS. 
1. C. S. will send you FREE three valuable “Career Kit" 
booklets with full information. No obligation. Write today to: 


“ORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


BOX 66764E, SCRANTON 15, PENNA, 














HIS BEST FRIEND IS BACH 


(Continued from page 15) 

collection. William’s son, John (naming 
one’s son for his grandfather seems to 
be a Scheide family pattern), prevented 
by ill health from pursuing an active 
career, became a well-known book col- 
lector. He built the Scheide Library up 
to its present eminence as “one of the 
most important private collections in 
America,” in the words of Julian Boyd, 
editor of the Jefferson Papers, and for- 
mer librarian at Princeton University. 

Bill Scheide, although his primary in- 
terest is Bach, has been continuously 
devoted to the library through the years. 
His book buying is .limited. “Last year 
I bought a missal,” he said recently. “But 
I am constantly working with the library. 
After all, it's my heritage.” 

“One of Bill's great contributions lies 
in bringing the library to Princeton, put- 
ting it in the middle of a big University, 
and opening it so that scholars can in- 
creasingly use it,” says Mina R. Bryan, 
who served as librarian during John 
Scheide’s collecting days in Titusville, 
and who has recently returned to take 
over the collection again. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free” (John 8:32 
KJV) is the motto on the Scheide book- 
plate. “The Bible is the spiritual vertebra 
in the Scheide Library, the solid back- 
bone,” its present owner has written. The 
collection of Bibles in the library is, in- 
deed, one of the most comprehensive 
and extensive in America. 

A copy of the Gutenberg Bible, “the 
first and greatest of printed books,” is 
one of its chief ornaments. To look upon 
the Scheide copy, in its original leather 
binding with brass corners and clasps, 
is an awe-inspiring experience. A third- 
century manuscript fragment of Ezekiel, 
a Wycliffe Bible, about twenty pre-Lu- 
theran German Bibles, the first French 
New Testament (this last a purchase of 
Bill Scheide’s)—these are but a few of 
the Biblical treasures in the collection. 
There are also first editions of Dante, of 
Calvin's Institutes, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, and of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
to name only a few. 

Bill's father felt that the invention of 
printing and the discovery of America 
were the two most important events of 
modern times; consequently the library 
is strong not only in early examples of 
printing, but in such categories as voy- 
ages of discovery and early documents 
of the American colonies. 

In the preface to Miles Coverdale’s 
translation of the Bible, the first printed 
Gospel in English, a copy of which is in 
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the library, Scheide has noted senti- 
ments which chime in very well with 
his own thinking. 

“Consider how thou hath received of 
God all . . . benefits (yea, and many 
more than thou canst desire),” wrote 
Coverdale, “how thou art bound likewise 
to show thyself unto thy neighbor as 
far as thou canst . . . to feed him, to 
cherish him, and to see that he want 
nothing. . . .” 

The translation of one’s faith into 
charitable and social terms comes nat- 
urally to Scheide. He was one of the 
prime movers in the Princeton Housing 
Group, which has set up a successful in- 
tegrated housing development, and _ is 
presently a member of the board of 
Modern Community Developers, a na- 
tional corporation formed to promote 
such developments in various parts of 
the country. The enterprises in which 
Scheide has been active range from the 
boards of the local Adult School, the 
Westminster Choir College, and the 





Easter Song 
by Zoe A. Tilghman 


Death went forth upon the earth 

In the night, in the night. 

Beasts and men they fled from him, 

Feared and fled his presence grim. 
Each and all must bow to him 
Feel his hand so chill. 


Death found one who knelt to pray, 
In a garden, in the night. 
“Thinketh he,” Death laughed, 
“to stay 
My hand, or escape my power?” 
Agon, agon of that hour! ... 
“If it be thy will...” 


Death put forth his hand of 
might... 
Oh, that dark cross on a hill! 
Oh, that passion none hath known! 
Death hath claimed the Lord of Life. 
In a fast-sealed, stone-blocked 
tomb, 
Now he lieth still. 


Nay! In the darkness of that tomb, 
All the power of Death he smote. 
Palsied, failing, at his feet, 
In his triumph Death he cast. 
Death himself hath tasted 
death, 
That triumph to fulfill. 


All his passion overpast, 

Lord of Life in earth and heaven, 

From the grave he rose at last. 
Risen, risen, forevermore, 
In the dawn-light, in the dawn 
Of the Easter morn! 














Seminary, to the committee to obtain a 
new organ for the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

“The wonderful thing about Bill is his 
enthusiasm and gusto,” an old friend of 
the family has remarked. Scheide’s rest- 
less energy has led him into a variety of 
offbeat interests. He is particularly im- 
pressed with the redwood trees of Cali- 
fornia. Every couple of years he makes 
a pilgrimage to see these giants. “When 
I first saw those trees, whose vitality 
after thousands of years is stil] undimin- 
ished, particular organ pieces of Bach 
began to go through my mind, and | 
understood things about them I hadn't 
understood before,” he commented re- 
cently. “No living creatures suffer such 
things as those trees do and endure.” 

Scheide carries his gusto over into 
everyday conversation, so that a chat 
with him can be the equivalent of a trip 
around the world and across the cen- 
turies in thirty minutes. Not long ago, 
between the soup and the dessert at 
dinner, he touched upon a _ projected 
trip to Europe; the comic songs of math- 
ematician Tom Lehrer; the interest of 
Bach in numerology (Scheide’s office in 
New York is on the fourteenth floor, a 
fact which gives him pleasure because 
the letters in Bach’s name, if numbered 
in accordance with their place in the 
alphabet and added up, make fourteen, 
which was therefore the composer's 
lucky number); the difficulties of secur- 
ing proper resonance for an organ in a 
church with cushioned pews; the strik- 
ing speech his grandfather employed 
(“a bone-shearing wind”); the possibili- 
ties of the Ouija board; some medieval 
documents he had presented to Prince- 
ton University; and the sterility of mod- 
ern playwriting. On occasion, Scheide 
enjoys a good argument, even in print, 
and can more than hold his own, by a 
combination of logic and force of per- 
sonality. 

But of all the subtly intertwined in- 
terests pursued by this young Christian 
layman, the most compelling is Bach. 
“Whoever seriously takes up Bach will 
never again put him down,” he has 
written, Scheide has done a scholarly 
study redetermining what was Bach's 
first cantata, and also how he was influ- 
enced by the music of others. The work 
is to be published in two parts by a 
German publication. called the Bach 
Jahrbuch, in which Scheide believes he 
may be the first native-born American 
to have appeared, “or at any rate, the 
first who had ancestors on the May- 
flower.” At Christmas time last year, he 
was the author of the program notes for 
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the Bach concert of the New York Phil- 
hai monic Symphony orchestra. 

Primarily in order to be able to play 
the organ works of Bach for his own 
enjoyment, Scheide has had a pipe or- 
gar installed in his living room. “After 
all, I had a lot of space to fill up,” he 
says, gesturing from the Elias Haussman 
Bach portrait, said to have been done 
from life, to the shining pipes of the 
eleven-stop baroque organ at the other 
end of the room. 

When pipes go out of tune, the 
Scheides’ elder daughter, seventeen- 
year-old Louise, is called in to sit at the 
console and play the notes one by one 
while her father climbs up among the 
pipes, which range from tiny little sil- 
very ones to eight-footers, and painstak- 
ingly adjusts them. “Sometimes I almost 
go to sleep,” Louise confesses. Scheide 
and some of his musician friends fre- 
quently offer a passacaglia or a couple 
of fugues (from the pen of the master, 
naturally) for the entertainment of vis- 
itors. 

Bill even thinks that Bach is thera- 
peutic. He is enthusiastic about the use- 
fulness to an instrumentalist of the disci- 
pline of playing Bach. For singers, he 
believes, there is nobody like him. 

Scheide tells of the first time Eileen 
Farrell sang with the Bach Aria Group: 
“She came out clutching her throat and 
saying, “My voice! My voice!’ “What's 
the matter with your voice? Have you 
lost it?’ I said. ‘No, it feels wonderful,’ 
she answered, ‘It’s this music. It’s won- 
derful for my voice.’” 

The reintroduction of Bach into the 
worship of the average congregation is 
highly to be desired, in Scheide’s opin- 
ion. Writing in Christianity and Crisis, 
he said, “What is needed is to introduce 
Bach’s habit and attitude of mind into 
the ordinary musical liturgy of modern 
Protestantism. It is Bach in every weekly 
service that is needed, not only on high 
feast days or special festivals.” 

The Bach chorales, he believes, are 
most suitable for congregational wor- 
ship. “Any church that lives with these 
chorales will experience a tremendous 
deepening in its faith,” he writes. “And 
it will be a faith nurtured at the grass 
roots where it needs it most, in the ordi- 
nary worship habits of the congregation. 
A healthy sense of sin with no trace of 
morbidity, the power and reach of the 
Christian life, the central position of the 
Cross and Resurrection and the rest of 
Christianity’s heart are revealed in the 
Bach chorales with a simplicity and 
depth that is unparalleled in Protestant 
music. It was originally music of the 
people. It could become so again.” 


May 15, 


1960 








SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 





Anna Magnani tells Marlon Brando a part of her sad history. 


A Fellowship of Enemies 


FTER Baby Doll, Suddenly, Last 
Summer, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
and A Streetcar Named Desire, many 
movie-goers have come to know Ten- 
nessee Williams as the man who deals 
in corruption, bestiality, and loneliness 
—above all, loneliness. Well, the man has 
adapted another of his plays into a 
movie entitled The Fugitive Kind. His 
hero announces the theme of life thus: 
“. . . Nobody ever gets to know no 
body! We're all of us sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement inside our own skins, 
for life!” 

That somber testimony is good Ten- 
nessee Williams; it is not pleasant, but 
it scores. Loneliness is an ironclad ver- 
dict which every man hears, struggles 
with, and finally accepts. 

This bleak movie pictures the at- 
tempts of a few members of the human 
race to get along in their lives: a dying 
storekeeper and his wife, a sheriff and 
his wife, an embittered young lady who 
has given up on reform and has settled 
down to boredom, and a thirty-year-old 
guitar player with a snakeskin jacket 
who has left the corrupt city in search 
of another kind of life. The members of 
this fellowship of enemies go their own 
ways in pursuit of private goals, inevi- 
tably clashing, hurting, and even killing 
one another. 

When the guitar player comes to 
town, the storekeeper already has ter- 
minal gastric cancer, and his wife has 
already set herself on a just course of 
hateful revenge for hatefulness. The 
sheriff has long been a vicious totalitar- 
ian, a little man with a big gun, and he 


has a wife who is neurotically sensitive 
and thus constantly on the brink of 
kindness and insanity. The embittered 
young girl from the socially prominent 
family has been forbidden entry into the 
business places of the town. The young 
guitar player introduced into this situa- 
tion ignites a long fuse that leads to 
violence and death. 

Structurally and_ technically, the 
movie is nicely done. Marlon Brando, 
Joanne Woodward, Anna Magnani, 
Maureen Stapleton, and Victor Jory 
play the parts, and between them they 
represent a whale of a lot of acting 
talent. Settings and camera work are ex- 
cellent. 

In the newly emerging “frank,” 
“adult,” “realistic” class of movie, The 
Fugitive Kind concentrates attention on 
life in a small town as Tennessee Wil- 
liams sees it. Mr. Williams happens to 
think that life is rotten in that town. He 
has the right to think what he wants to 
and set it down in the form of a drama. 
Whether or not he finds agreement is 
pretty much up to the movie-goer. 

Clearly, this one is for the adults, and, 
furthermore, for adults who are willing 
to take ideas seriously. The ideas in this 
movie are vicious and sad but also worth 
consideration. Since few movies offer 
that possibility these days, this haunting 
slice-of-life picture stands out all the 
more as an important, well-acted, nicely 
made motion picture. It is several cuts 
above the inanities of Can-Can or Wake 
Me When It’s Over, neither of which 
will be criticized for anything—that is for 
sure. 
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MEDICAL MEASURES FOR KOREA 
(Continued from page 11) 


with her mother. The mother was so cruel that the police, 
who brought the child to the hospital, will take her to an 
orphanage when she has recovered—not back to her mother. 

In another room was a boy of eighteen who had been 
the main support of his family, Except for what he earned 
(usually less than $10 a month), they had only the rice they 
grew—three bags a year. That kept his family for about three 
months. Now he was down with tuberculosis and would 
have to be in the hospital for some time. 

Here was a man with a terribly burned face. A photog- 
rapher, he had been burned by the explosion of old-fash- 
ioned flash powder. 

More than a quarter.of the adult patients and all of those 
cared for in the Children’s Hospital are unable to pay and 
are treated free. Cost of the hospital's charity work amounted 
last year to $64,000 or about $1,200 a week. The Children’s 
Hospital unit, which provides medical care for the sixty 
orphanages in the Taegu area, is supported almost entirely 
by Dr. Bob Pierce’s World Vision organization. Taegu sees 
an average of 125 babies abandoned every month, and 
wandering about the streets are some 6,000 child beggars. 


Clinics in the countryside 


All members of the hospital staff belong to an active 
“Preaching Society,” and on Saturday afternoons a team 
visits one or another of the many small villages around 
Taegu. There, while some members conduct a clinic, others 
hand out Sunday school leaflets for the children, or do a 
bit of evangelizing in the narrow lanes between houses. As 
dusk falls, a generator and movie projector are set up. 

Nam Dong was the village on the Preaching Society's 
schedule the Saturday we were with them. It was a commu- 
nity of 1,500 people twenty-eight miles from Taegu over a 
narrow, graveled road full of potholes. But it was a beautiful 
village set in a little bay in the hills, with the plains stretch- 
ing out before it to the Naktong River. Its thatched-roof 
houses clustered like lavender-gray mushrooms among the 
trees. Taller than any home, its white paint gleaming and its 
cross shining against the green hills, stood the Christian 
church, which was also the site of the afternoon’s clinic. 

In no time five doctors, a dentist, and several nurses had 
set up examining stations and a dispensary in its bare inte- 
rior. A crowd of about 250 people formed at the door, and 
two men had to be assigned to let them in a few at a time. 
Most of the patients had minor complaints—colds, sore 
throats, sore eyes, earaches, cuts, swellings. One child, how- 
ever, with badly swollen belly, had typical symptoms of 
malnutrition and vitamin deficiency. An old woman with a 
kindly face sat beaming in the examining chair while the 
doctor told us in English that her cancer was inoperable. In 
the dentist’s chair a young mother had two molars pulled. 
Her baby nursed at her breast throughout the ordeal. 

In sharp contrast to the placid tempo of Nam Dong village 
is the teeming, noisy city of Seoul, where the Korean section 
of our tour began and ended. Here the medical mission work 
centers in Severance Hospital (which last month cared for 
many of the riot victims). Founded by Presbyterians in 
1899 as the first hospital in Korea, it is now supported, along 
with its associated Yonsei University School of Medicine, by 
Methodists and by Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, through the United Board 
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for Higher Education in Asia. 

In this overcrowded, underfed capital, whose population 
has doubled in the past eight years and is now 2,100,000, 
the health stresses created by the war are even more notice- 
able than in the rural areas. 


Tuberculosis toll heavy 


The major problem is tuberculosis, which takes its heavi- 
est toll where living conditions are poor. In the country as a 
whole, 2 per cent of the population are believed to have 
active tuberculosis—about 440,000 cases among 22,000,000 
people. The mortality rate, variously estimated at 250 to 400 
per 100,000 population, contrasts with seven per 100,000 in 
the United States. 

A half-million Koreans are sick enough to require hospital- 
ization. Yet there are only 12,000 hospital beds for all types 
of illness in Korea, and only 4,000 assigned to tuberculosis, 

Against a problem that government health authorities had 
viewed as almost hopeless in its magnitude, doctors at Sev- 
erance have been leading a campaign that is making impor- 
tant gains. Among the most active tuberculosis fighters is Dr, 
Ermest B. Struthers, a Canadian with a long record of mis- 
sionary medical service in China, who retumed to Korea 
instead of retiring. Another is Dr. Kenneth Scott, a leading 
United Presbyterian medical missionary and one of the 
outstanding thoracic surgeons in the Asian field. 

Dr. Struthers began in 1954 to organize outpatient clinics 
in a program that not only supplied medicine but vitamins, 
free X-rays, food, clothing, fuel, and in some instances cash, 
in order that the patients might obtain the most benefit from 
their treatment. At present there are fifteen of these clinics in 
Korea, supported mainly by Church World Service. And in 
five-and-a-half years Dr. Struthers and his associates have 
treated 10,000 patients with active tuberculosis and have 
seen the disease arrested in about 70 per cent of them. 

There is a frantic scramble for higher education in Korea, 
where for years the Japanese limited the number of Koreans 
in the colleges. Tuberculosis now places another obstacle in 
the students’ rough path. “It hits them hard,” said Dr. 
Struthers, “because so many have to burn the candle at both 
ends. Here is a girl who works all day in a laundry to support 
her mother, her sister, and herself—and she studies all night. 
She doesn’t get enough food or rest, and of course she comes 
down with tuberculosis.” 

He picked up another case history card. “And here is a 
young man who was typing until two or three in the mom- 
ing to earn enough money to pay his way at the university. 
When he finally came to our clinic, he had a huge cavity in 
one lung and two small ones in the other. I put him to bed, 
gave him $5 to $8 a month from a special fund set up by my 
friends, and kept him there under treatment for about a 
year. Three weeks ago I saw him again, and he looked 
perfectly well. He had returned to college, finished his 
training, and got married.” 

Approximately four tons of foodstuffs—flour, cornmeal, 
cheese, milk, beans, and sugar—are distributed each month 
to needy patients of the clinics in Seoul. More living 
space is also badly needed in Korea’s fight against tubercu- 
losis. In a survey of 1,000 cases, Dr. Struthers found that 65 
per cent of the families lived in a single room, often only six 
feet square. Isolation of an infectious patient in such cir- 
cumstances was obviously impossible. 

Dr. Struthers, with characteristic directness, has been 
staging his own better housing campaign for tuberculosis 
patients; he has hired two carpenters to go out and make 
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A Korean mother keeps her infant amused during treatment at Severance Hospital's polio center. Here 80 to 120 patients a 
day receive benefits of hot packs, baths, or heat-lamps. Severance, founded in 1899, was the first hospital in Korea. 


the worst homes more livable by building $60 “private bed- 
rooms,” six-by-six frame buildings, for patients in the most 
crowded situations. 

One of these patients is Pak Yu Won, who worked as a 
miner until tuberculosis caught up with him five years ago. 
To find his home, we drove out across the city and up a 
steep road along the side of a cliff, It was one of a string of 
houses crowded between the road and the face of the cliff 
where Koreans had dug caves for shelter during the bomb- 
ings. The patient was out, but his wife and four of their five 
children were there. Mrs. Won asked us in, apologized for 
the smallness of the home, a single sleeping and living room 
about six-by-seven. This we entered through an even smaller 
kitchen, Although we had not been expected, everything 
was immaculately clean. And behind this tiny house was the 
patient’s isolated bedroom, built by Dr. Struthers’ carpen- 
ters. There were newspapers neatly attached to wooden 
rods, as in library reading rooms, and beside the bed was a 
homemade photographic enlarger. In spite of his illness, this 
man was doing his best to support his family by making ex- 
cellent tourist views of the city. 

In many patients the only hope of cure is surgery, and Dr. 
Scott has removed many tuberculous lungs or parts of lungs. 
He has often been interrupted by an exasperatingly unre- 
liable supply of electricity and water. 

“The current went off ten times during one lobectomy on 
a tuberculosis patient,” he recalled. “We used an emergency 
lamp for the light, but we couldn’t work the suction appara- 
tus without electricity. And suction is essential to most chest 
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operations. Once Dr. Pill Whoon Hong, my associate here 
at Severance, was caught by power failure right in the mid- 
dle of a heart-valve operation. All he could do was to keep 
his finger in the incision in the heart for eight minutes until 
the power came on again.” 

Reopening throats constricted by lye burns in suicide at- 
tempts is another problem with which Dr. Scott must con- 
tend. The patients are usually women, some forced into 
marriage against their will, others disappointed in marriage. 
Dr. Scott treated twelve such patients last year. He told us 
that many of these women who have come in with lye burns 
have undergone a complete change of attitude as a result of 
their experience in a Christian hospital. The sympathy and 
understanding they found here seemed to give them an en- 
tirely new outlook on life. 

A brighter future is also opening for polio patients in a 
new Crippled Children’s Center, directed by Dr. Scott's 
wife, Ann. This is located on a hilly site, adjacent to Yonsei 
University, where a new building for the main Severance 
Hospital is under construction. (Lack of funds has delayed 
its completion. ) 

These additions are part of a pattern of expanding 
Church medical work in Korea, a country whose needs, of 
course, lie in many categories. The doctors cannot hope to 
cure all the ills that plague her as she tries to maintain an 
unaccustomed independence and create a working democ- 
racy. But the combination of physical, vocational, and spirit- 
ual rehabilitation which the medical missions provide can 
do much to alleviate her social and psychiatric problems. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why do we sing the 
Gloria Patri just after reading the re- 
sponsive reading from the Psalter? 


Answer: No law or absolute necessity 
requires that this be done, but it is a 
long-standing custom, widely followed 
throughout most of the history of the 
Church. The best explanation of the cus- 
tom which I know is that after we read 
a psalm, written in the Old Testament 
period before the life and work of Jesus, 
it is fitting that we as a Christian congre- 
gation sing the Gloria Patri to remind 
ourselves that as Christians we worship 
God in a trinitarian way, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. This makes it clear that 
as Christians we read the psalms, and 
indeed the entire Old Testament, in the 
light of the work of Christ, including his 
gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church 
(Mark 1:8; John 1:33; 20:22; Acts 2: 
33). 

In recent years our Church has tended 
to include among responsive readings 
other Biblical passages in addition to the 
psalms, Some of these are from the New 
Testament and refer, in a direct way that 
the psalms do not, to Christian events 
and apostolic teaching. The Gloria Patri 
then serves as a response of praise by 
the congregation to the Triune God for 
the coming and work of Jesus Christ and 
for all blessings given to us in the gospel. 


Question: My husband was mar- 
ried and divorced before | met him. 
We have been married thirteen 
years and have three children. i love 
him, and he is good to me and our 
children. But since his (former) wife 
is living, | fear we may be living in 
adultery contrary to Christ's teach- 
ing? What should | do? 


Answer: Jesus made it clear that 
God's will for a marriage is that it be a 
lifelong union of one man and one 
woman, broken only by death (Mark 10: 
2-9). To fail in this is a real and serious 
failure, and almost always, to say the 
least, a failure in which both parties in 
the marriage are at fault. The divorced 
person for whom I would least want to 
perform a wedding ceremony is the man 
or woman who thinks that all of the 
blame for the failure in the former mar- 
riage rested on the other party. None of 
us is perfect; we all need the grace of 


God; we should always be more con- 
cerned to recognize and regret our own 
failure than to point out the faults of 
others. I think that is why our Confes- 
sion of Faith (ch, 24), after a strong 
statement about the sacredness of mar- 
riage and the importance of opposing 
laxity in our marriage standards, leaves 
a place for forgiveness for failure in 
marriage and allows the possibility of 
another marriage “when sufficient peni- 
tence for sin and failure is evident, and 
a firm purpose of and endeavor after 
Christian marriage is manifest.” So 
whatever the fault was in your hus- 
band’s divorce (you did not say), and 
whatever share of blame was his, there 
was forgiveness for him if he really 
wanted it. In some way he failed. So do 
we all. For example, how many of us are 
never guilty of the lustful look and de- 
sire which Jesus condemns (Matthew 
5:27-28)? No one of us is perfectly pure, 
upright, and faultless. We all need, and 
if we sincerely ask for it may have, for- 
giveness and divine power for clean, un- 
selfish, sympathetic living. 

You have a home, and in it you have 
accepted obligations as a wife and 
mother. Surely it is not God's will for you 
that you break up your happy home and 
hurt your husband and your children, 
who all need you. If, as you gratefully 
say, your husband loves you and your 
children and is good to you, it sounds as 
if he does realize that he has not been 
perfect and is now trying—and with real 
success—to be a good husband. I hope 
and pray that you will make your life in 
your home a life of faith and love and 
kindly helpfulness, and will accept for 
yourself and your husband the promises 
God gives of forgiveness and new oppor- 
tunity to do his will. You were not in- 
volved in any way in that divorce. But 
we all fail in one way or another (may 
we not agree that we all fail in many 
ways?), and we all need to accept God's 
forgiveness with gratitude and_ with 
dedication to do the will of God from 
now on. Your real need now, if you will 
please let me say it, is to accept this gos- 
pel for yourself and your husband, not 
torture yourself or him about what is 
long past, and live so that your home is 
a happy place of faith and mutual love. 

—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Varieties of Gifts 


a around at the congregation in our church on a spring Sun- 
day, I might be misled into thinking we all came out of the same 
mold. We all speak the responses in much the same American accent. 
The ladies are all well dressed, although some are more chic than others. 
The gentlemen, save for a couple of youthful bearded rebels, are all 
clean shaven and well nourished. I know, though, that we are much 
more different underneath than we appear on our smooth smiling 
surfaces. 

The gentleman leading the bass section in the choir is allergic to 
shrimp. The lady two pews ahead with her teen-aged twins on either 
side of her cannot abide chocolate pie. These things I know because 
the subject came up at the last church night family supper. 

These are unimportant differences between us. But there are others, 
more important to the life of the church, of which we have to take 
account as we plan the menu of activities for the congregation. It 
happens that I am the chairman of one of the subcommittees of the 
Christian Education Committee. Appointed to serve with me were, 
among others, Mr. X and Miss Y. They came around loyally to the first 
meeting of the group, but it was easy to see that they were suffering. 
Mr. X, it emerged, spends his days teaching school (“Put him to work 
on Christian education; he’s a natural”) and likes to spend his evenings 
all alone in his woodworking shop. He has built the loveliest bookshelves 
for our new church library. Miss Y fidgets and splutters at the slowness 
of committee-process and the wordiness of most meetings. But she de- 
lights in calling upon shut-ins. “The only fruitful relationships are one- 
to-one, anyhow,” says she. 

You and I may not agree. Indeed, judging from the amount of irate 
correspondence which greeted the suggestion in this column that one 
needn't go to all the meetings the church sets up, many good Presby- 
terians feel that Mr. X and Miss Y ought to fit into the organizational 
pattern of the church even if it frustrates them. 

But the apostle Paul didn’t seem to think so. “The eye cannot say to 
the hand, ‘I have no need of you,’ nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have 
no need of you.” 

It isn’t easy to get people to serve on committees in the best of 
churches, but I tried to let my two black sheep go find their greener 
pastures as gracefully as I could. For “there are varieties of gifts, but the 
same Spirit; and there are varieties of service, but the same Lord.” 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 
To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, call , bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
hoe, Department 
and 5-10¢ stores. 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth — and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on ane plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, ar: 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. ecks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today, at drug counters everywhere. 








NO 
ONE 
Is 
IMMUNE 


Mental illness knows no bar- 
riers — it strikes the rich, the 
poor, the young, and old alike. 
It knows no race, color or creed 
either. 

And its toll is tremendous. 
It hospitalizes more than all 
the other diseases combined. 
And outside the hospital, 1 in ? 
10 are in need of psychiatric 
care. 

With good care, the men- 
tally ill can recover. Help them 
get it. 

Support your Mental Health 
Association. Give at the Sign 
of the Ringing Bell. (em 

we 
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UNIVERSITY PASTOR 
ON WASHINGTON SQUARE 


(Continued from page 21) 


He remembers that, four or five weeks 
after the incident in the recreation room, 
the students secretly arranged for him to 
lead a discussion as a part of their win- 
ter retreat in upstate New York. The 
topic was Christian love. 

Today, George knows students and 
professors by the hundreds. Some of 
them are persons he encountered in the 
School of Education. Some are members 
of First Presbyterian Church—where on 
Sundays he has teaching as well as 
preaching assignments. Others are peo- 
ple he got acquainted with during gab- 
sessions in the Christian Association or 
over a cup of coffee in the newly built 
campus social center. 

They show up at the church for wor- 
ship and for discussions about the mean- 
ing of the Bible, the pertinence of the 
Christian faith to contemporary life. 
They gather in George’s apartment to 
discuss their marriage plans, career aims, 
and social views. 

“For the most part, students are in 
vigorous rebellion against the organized 
church,” George asserts. “They don’t 
speak the traditional language of theol- 
ogy, and they don’t want black-and- 
white answers to questions they haven't 
yet asked. 

“What they're actually struggling with 
is the question of whether God really ex- 
ists and whether they can commit them- 
selves to him. It’s around this point that 
discussions among students most fre- 
quently revolve. 


Decisive moments 

“There are, of course, many students 
who don’t recognize this question,” 
George says. “They itch but don’t know 
where to scratch. My job is to help them 
see that every decisive moment in every 
day of their lives forces them to face 
the question and its answer. 

“Faculty members,” he continues, 
“have a different concérn—for obvious 
reasons. They're keenly aware of the fact 
that they transmit more than knowledge 
—that is, they transmit themselves. They 
get together to discuss the Church, its re- 
lation to society and culture. But they 
also confront the question of what they 
personally believe and consequently 
teach. It's a tremendous inspiration to 
see the deep, genuine searching that 
N.Y.U. faculty people are doing.” 

Because George believes his work in 
the University ought to be largely a per- 
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son-to-person ministry, he devotes much 
of his time to talking with people about 
their own particular difficulties. 

“The point of my ‘urking’ is just to 
make myself available as a friend,” he 
says. “You never know when, exactly, 
someone will ask you for help. Maybe it 
happens during a conversation in the 
student center. The person waits until 
nobody else is listening, then inquires 
whether he can stop by your office at a 
convenient moment. Or someone comes 
to your apartment, supposedly for a 
casual visit but actually to get your ad- 
vice. Possibly it takes him two or three 
hours—or two or three evenings—to say 
what's bothering him.” 


Spectrum of problems 

The problems which most frequently 
trouble students are matters involving 
choice of vocation, decision to marry a 
person of another faith, reconciliation 
with parents, discovery of a purpose in 
life. Helping students to apply the in- 
sights of the Christian faith in the solu- 
tion of these problems is often a slow, 
hard task. 

One student, who'd had trouble with 
his roommate, lived with George for six 
weeks, hesitantly talking about his de- 
pression and sense of futility. “I don’t re- 
call that he ever asked me a specific 
question about religion, or that I ever 
expounded a particular Christian teach- 
ing,” George says. “But in some unex- 
plainable way, he found purpose and 
hope.” 

At the end of the semester, the young 
man transferred to another school. He 
moved out of the apartment without ac- 
tually saying thanks, but he had—while 
George was absent—filled the refriger- 
ator with food and hidden an expensive 
gift in the living room. 

“He made a good adjustment in his 
new situation,” George reports. “He 
writes to me frequently, from time to 
time remarking that I helped keep him 
on an even keel while he was sailing 
through rough seas.” 

Recently, a student in the School of 
Nursing visited ‘George's office. Earlier 
in the day, she had been assigned to a 
patient whose body was completely par- 
alyzed. The man insisted that there was 
only one thing she could do to help: tell 
him why people must suffer. 

Unnerved, the young woman feared 
that she would not be able to face the 
patient a second time. “The fact is I my- 
self can’t understand suffering,” she told 
George. “And it’s true, actually, that I 
have to help this man answer that ques- 
tion before I can help him in any other 





way. 

George explained, as best he could, 
the Christian view about human misery. 
He suggested a book and offered to talk 
with the young woman again whenever 
she wished. 

“She was able to face the man,” 
George says. “I’m not sure he accepted 
everything she said to him about suffer- 
ing. But the girl herself obtained a new 
insight and is no longer afraid that she 
will crumble when she’s confronted with 
pain and despair.” 

The results of George’s efforts are sel- 
dom obvious and immediate. Instead of 
being speedy resolutions, they almost 
always turn out to be fresh attacks on 
problems that have been bothering the 
student for years. 


Few final answers 

One day not too long ago, for ex- 
ample, a freshman girl on the verge of 
tears came into George’s office and de- 
clared bitterly that she hated her father. 
After several years of pleading, she had 
managed to persuade him that she 
should enter the University. Now, with 
the first semester hardly over, he de- 
manded that she drop out, get a job, and 
start earning money. 

In talking with the student for several 
hours, George learned that she was do- 
ing exceptionally good work in science. 
He found that her family was not se- 
riously pressed financially. He discov- 
ered, too, that her father had himself 
been obliged to give up a college educa- 
tion. 

George urged the young woman to 
continue her classes at the University, 
study even harder if possible, and at- 
tempt to see her father’s side of the 
problem. “I believe he'll pay your bills 
at the end of the term,” George guessed. 
“Meanwhile, if you can turn up some 
good excuse for him to visit the Univer- 
sity, use it. I think that might ease the 
bitterness he feels about his own educa- 
tion.” 

The girl has tried to follow George's 
advice. Was it sound? Will it work? 
George is by no means sure. 

“What the results of my ministry are 
—in this instance or in general—only God 
really knows,” he says. “I’'vé got no final 
answers. I do believe, though, that just 
the raising of religious questions, be- 
tween friends, starts a process in which 
God can work.” 

At a hectic intersection where thou- 
sands of people pass but seldom say 
hello, George Pera dares to be a Chris- 
tian—a friend, a questioner, a servant of 
God. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Patricia Miles Martin 








A NEWSPAPER, A KITTEN, AND A POUND OF TEA 


Jefferson Ames pulled on his rubbers 
and his yellow raincoat and his rain hat. 
Outside, the rain was coming down out 
of a big cloud that was the color of a 
pewter teapot. 

Jefferson felt discontented. As he 
walked down the street, he counted off 
all the things he wanted. 

One, he wanted a new bicycle. 

Two, he wanted a new pair of roller 
skates. 

Three, he wanted a new red sled. 

Four, he wanted a little radio to 
carry in his pocket. 

He thought of Julie. She had the 
mumps. So, five, he wanted Julie to get 
over the mumps. 

As he went down the street, he 
thought to himself, Julie has a case of 
the mumps. I have a case of the ‘wants.’ 

The rain dripped off the brim of his 
hat, and a cold splash hit his nose. 

As he passed Mrs. Jones’s little brown 
house, he saw that her morning news- 
paper was still in her yard. It would 
get soaking wet. He hurried and picked 
wp the paper and laid it on her porch. 

As he walked under the dripping 
branches of a big elm tree, he heard a 
little “mew” and looked up. 

There was a kitten crouched in the 
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fork of the elm tree; it was afraid to come 
down. 

“You're Mrs. Smith’s kitten,” Jeffer- 
son said. “Come on, kitty. Come on 
down, kitty, kitty.” 

The kitten wouldn't come down, so 
Jefferson went up. He shinnied up the 
tree and lifted the kitten from the tree. 

He walked across the street to Mrs. 
Smith’s house and rang the bell. 

“Isn't this your cat, Mrs. Smith?” Jef- 
ferson asked. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mrs. Smith. “I've been 
looking for her everywhere. Thank you, 
Jefferson.” 

Jefferson whistled a little tune as he 
went on toward town. As he passed old 
Mr. Wallowby’s house, Mr. Wallowby 
came down his steps and raised his 
black umbrella. 

“Are you going my way, Jefferson?” 
Mr. Wallowby asked. “Would you like 
to walk under my umbrella?” 

“Which way are you going?” 

“I’m going to the grocer’s for a loaf 
of bread and a pound of tea,” said 
Mr. Wallowby. “Although this isn’t fit 
weather for man or beast, I'm out of 
bread and tea.” 

“Tll go for you,” said Jefferson. 

Mr. Wallowby told him exactly what 


to get, and Jefferson ran all the way to 
the store and back again. 

When he delivered the bread and tea 
to Mr. Wallowby, Jefferson found that 
he felt very contented. 

It's funny, but I've forgotten about 
all the things I want, he said to him- 
self. Then he remembered his old bicycle. 
My old bicycle is really a very good 
bicycle. He thought about his old skates. 
They're very good skates, and if | had 
a new red sled, I couldn't use it anyway 
because it isn’t winter. 

As for the radio to go in his pocket, 
I'll sing, he said. That’s the best kind of 
music of all. 

Singing at the top of his voice, he ap- 
proached Julie’s house. Her mother 
opened the door. 

“Jefferson,” she called, “come on in. 
Julie’s over the mumps.” 

On the way up to the door, Jefferson 
thought to himself, My biggest wish has 
come true. Julie is well. 

He thought about Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Wallowby. He thought 
about how good he felt. 

He walked in, and there was Julie. 

“I'm over the mumps,” she said. 

“And I'm over a case of the ‘wants, ” 
said Jefferson. 
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Prayer for the General Assembly 

Almighty and everlasting God, who by Thy Holy Spirit didst preside 
in the first assembly of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and hast 
promised to be with Thy Church alway unto the end of the world: 
Vouchsafe, we pray Thee, unto Thy servants met in General Assembly 
Thy gracious presence and blessing. Deliver them from all error, 
pride, and prejudice; enlighten them with wisdom from above; and so 
order all their doings that Thy kingdom may be advanced, and all Thy 
ministers and congregations established in their most holy faith; until 
at length all Thy people shall be gathered into one fold of the great 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 
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